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cheson — Future 
;ecretary of State? 


~ By JONATHAN STOUT 





; ASHINGTON, D. C.—Reports of a reorgani- 
zat:ow in the State Department have been cur- 
rent for several days, The stories are con- 

wacd with the top levels—Secretary Byrnes and 

dersecretary Dean Acheson. Byrnes is reported as 
ary of the load he has been carrying. Acheson is 
ported: as seeking a release by the end of January. 

Quartet: friendly to Acheson say he wants to re- 

sigan because he cannot maintain himself on a State 
epa™tmen* salary. “Fhat may not be difficult to un- 
stand for a man who maintains two very nice 
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As Moscow Views the American Press 


homes. State Departnient salaries are not desizned 
er maintaining more than one home P 

On ihe vther hand, Acheson’s law firm is one of the 
Biggest and wealthiest in the country. Among the 
fiew's clients are the DuPont interests? 

.. And, at the moment, a member of Acheson's legal 
4 has Been retained by the Kremlin-directed Polish 
wGAHernment tu obtain a US loan of $500,000,000. It 
estimated by some here that the legal fees may rua” 
k $1,000,060. So the Acheson law firm is not doing 
» badly. 
+ The Acheson firm’s lawyer whovis actively handling 
“hePolish ican is Donald Hiss, who was chief eco- 
emic aavise: to Acheson ‘r the State Department 
hafore Le left to join the Acheson law firm. 

Donald Hiss has for several years been associated 

% a pro-Soviet group in Washington whose direct- 
im, genius has been Lee Pressman, now chief counsel 

f the CIV. Another member of this group was Don- 
lald’s brothe:, Alger Hiss. It was this associatiomw 
dhich resulted in Alger Hiss’ resignation under 
doubtful circumstances from the Department of Agri- 
salture in 1935, Later, Algor Hiss also turned up in 

e State Department, and also as an ecunomic ad- 

izer. With the backing aad friendship of Harry Hop- 
ins. chie! architect of the State Department’s Sovict 
ppeasemen! policy, Alger Hiss became Secretary- 
neral uv! the San Francisco United Nations Confer- 
ence. Reently, Alger Hiss left the State Department 
@ become president of the Carnegie Endowment for 
Internationa: Peace. 

But while they were in the State Department the 
Hiss brotiers were among the chief lieutenants of Hop- 
Kins and at the inte'lectual center of the appeasement 

Yique in th: State Departmert, tooling™the State De- 

partment policies which have resulted so disastrously 
® postwar cemocratic hopes and American interests 
hrougacut the world. . 

After observing the team ot Acheson and the Hiss 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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AUDIENCE ———_____------__ 
Fliictt Roosevelf was received by Premiei 
S'alin at the Kremlin.—-News tem. 








This mizht be easier believed, 
Might much mote credence win, 

If only that one word, “received,” 
Were changed to “taken in.” 








Richard Armour———— 
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An Editorial— 


How Not to Win America For Liberalism 


OR the present the great body of citizens who 
vacked the New Deal are practically without a 
yarty. With their eyes fixed on the presidential 

election of 1948, they seethe with plans to organize 
their forces and present their case to the electorate. 
In broad terms, their task. is to organize themselves in 
such a way ac to make it possible to present their case 
to the voters. 

In New York-over the past weekend an enthusiastic 
gathering of pseudo-liberals mixed with some genuine 
ones gave a dramatic demonstration of how not to go 
about this job. Represented by a number of well- 
known celebrities were the forme: Citizens PAC, the 
Independent Citizens Committee of the Arts, Sciences 
and Protessions and eight other smaller groups. 
Notably absent were Harold L Ickes and many other 
distinguished persons who -have recently deserted 
these organizations. In the course of the sessions ihe 
ten ‘‘roups represented were merged into a new union 
to be knowr as the Progressive Citizens of America. 

Henry A. Wallace, who was naturally the outstand- 
ing figure of the occasion, deciared himself decisively 
against the launching of a third party at this time and 
in favor uf winning over the Democratic organization. 
Again and again he and other speakers stressed what 
they called the grass-roots quality of the new organi- 
zation. Its mission is to win the common man of 
these “Jnited States for the “new liberalism.” 

The common man, looking curiously at this new set- 
up, will rote that at has two co-chairmen, Dr. Franlg 
KingJor, well-known as a “liberal,” who has often 
found :xcuses for Soviet aggression, and Jo Davidson, 
equally well-known as a fellow-traveler of the Com- 
munists. The list of 30 vice-chairmen presents a pic- 
ture of real progressives lined up with party-liners. 

rhe millions of citizens who at the convention Were 
somewhat uncomplimentarily referred to as grass- 
roots common men will discover that the platform 
adopted presents a similar picture. The first sections 
mention all the good things which PCA demands for 
the American people. Lahor is to get everything it 
asks for. Agriculture is to be made prosperous. 
Education and culture are to be promoted. There is 
to be health and housing for all. All men—common 


and uacommon alike—will agree that this is fine, 
even -f we are not told just how it is to be achieved. 
But there is no sign of a new dynamic social philos- 
ophy <uch as William Withers calls for elsewhere in 
this issue. 

When the average citizen reaches the last section, 
the very shcrt one dealing with International Rela: 
tions, he will find his enthusiasm oozing away. The 
PCA is against Fascism, militarism, imperialism. It 
calls on the US Government to do something against 
Spain an Argentina. It favors peace and calls for 
the strengthening of the United Nations. And it# 
very last duclaration—as if the peace and piosperity 
of the worle depended upon it—is a demand that we 
ban the manufacture of atomic bombs and “eliminate” 
our :tock;iles of them. With this ringing declaration 


*the stalwarts of PCA, vigorously supported by The 


Daily Worker, plan Yo march out to the grass-roots 
country, wherever that is, and win the allegiance of 
the ecmmon man. 

And this common man will need no more than the 
average share of common sense in order to discover 
that chese new progressive Americans sidestep the chief 
proble:n of our time. The hasic struggle, both in 
America atc in the world, is between democracy and 
totalitarianism. To denounce the Spain of Franco and 
the Argentina of Peron and not the Russia of Stalin is 
ridiculous hypocrisy. The whole program shows a 
lack of understanding, both of what is going on in the 
world and of what is taking place in the minds of 
citizens cf the United States. 

On January 4 there will take place in Washington 
a conference of Liberals called by the Union for 
Dem-cratic Action. This gathering will be notable 
for the absence of Communists or their fellow-travel- 
ing imitators. Along with Eleanor Roosevelt, it will 
be attended by leaders of the AFL and-ClO, by dis- 
tinguished representatives of farm, church and po 
litical orgau.izetions. With American liberalism in its 
present state of disorganization, its deliberations will 
be worth watching. No gift of prophesy is required 
to foresee that they will result in something far dif- 
ferent srom what was given as by Wallace and his 
admirers. 
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Philadelphia Story: Newsmen’s Strike and Stern’s Lockout 


Camden Courier-Post, members of the Newspaper Guild, CIO, have been on strike. 


F::« eight weeks 580 employees of J. David Stern’s Philadelphia Record and 
An iron curtain of silence has enshrouded it; newspapers do not like to print 


news about strikes of the men who make the papers. 


Stern won a reputation as a liberal and friend of labor by his support of the New 


Deal and by signing the first contract with the Guild in 1934. Now he has lagged way 
behind other publishers by refusing to negotiate a new contract, first in 1945-1946 
and now for the coming year. He has in effect turned the strike into a lockout. 

There has been considerable police brutality against the Guildsmen; they have been 
arrested for distributing leaflets and clubbed by cops and goons on picket lines. This 
got little publicity in the papers, in contrast with other strikes. 

Stern stated his case against the Guild in full-page ads in rival papers, which re- 
fused answering ads from the Guild. Four radio stations, three of them owned by the 


Record, the Bulletin and the Inquirer, 
refused to give the union time to match 
time given the publisher. 

Stern’s papers campaign for pay rises 
for teachers, contending that “you can’t 
buy brains in a bargain basement.” But 
evidently Stern thinks newsmen’s brains 
can be bought at bargain rates. 


* * * 
Attention, American management and 
US Steel! labor might learn some- 


thing from the program 
adopted by the Tata Iron and Steel Co, 
of Bombay, India, in agreement with the 
trade union there, consisting of 40,000 
employees. There is to be a basic an- 
nual wage, with a scientific point rating 
system which takes into account skill, 
effort, hazards, responsibility and simi- 
lar factors. There is a bonus for good 
attendance and one for performance so 
that average performance will increase 
the basic wage 50 to 60 percent and ex- 
cellent performance will raise wages 
much higher. 

A profit-sharing scheme will give the 
employees a straight percentage of the 
annual net profits. Of the total bonus 
75 percent will be paid in cash and 25 
percent will go into a retirement fund. 
The total payable this year will be equal 
to. four months’ pay. 

This plan, which brings workers into 
direct partnership with shareholders, 
“gives labor a new status in industry,” 
stated the company, which ranks among 
the big steel firms of the world. “It is 
a step toward removing one of the main 
causes of industrial conflict.” 

Where similar schemes have been tried 
in the USA an encouraging measure of 
success has usually been achieved, 


“ * * 


Inadequate The inadequacy of 
Social Security American Federal 

Social Security 
measures is demonstrated by the fact 
that ten years after old-age insurance 





J. DAVID STERN 
Liberal Publisher Fights Guild. 


went into effect to end charity there are 
twice as many receiving old-age relief 
as there are drawing insurance pay- 
ments from the Social Security Admin- 
istration. Old-age relief totaled over 
$800,000,000 for 1946, plus $200,000,000 
for dependent children. This failure to 
make the aged independent of humiliat- 
ing public charity is due to the fact that 
only three-fifths of the workers are 
covered by Social Security, and to the 








consistently violated. The USA will not 
sign another agreement which the Rus- 
sians can treat as a scrap of paper, as 
they have so many treaties and solemn 
promises, 

Until Russia accepts the Baruch plan, 
without crippling amendments, all Molo- 
tov’s disarmament proposals should be 
viewed as propaganda to cover up the 
rejection of any real plan for “tomic 
control, by shifting the discussion and 
evading the issue. 

Molotov’s “retreat” was, evidently, 
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Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
Endless Mare 











meager allowance given on retirement. 
The average monthly payment nation- 
ally to men quitting work or fired at’65 
is $24.83 and only $19.83 to women. An 
orphaned child gets an average of $12.42, 

There are 890,000 over 65 who con- 

tinue work and 710,000 who have retired. 
The law. says’ that anyone who earns 
more than $14.99 monthly is not entitled 
to social insurance, 

The 80th Congress should broaden 
and improve the Social Security pro- 
gram—but while all parties will pay 
lip-service to the ideal, the Congress 
will not take adequate action. 

* *” * 


“Jujitsu is the Japanese 
art of yielding only to 
throw one’s opponent off 
balance,” William Philip Simms com- 
ments. “The Kremlin, more than any 
other foreign office, makes use of this 
principle in diplomacy.” Simms predicts 
that “Moscow will dominate the inter- 
national scene during 1947 even more 
completely than in the past.” 

“The Russians always make the 
‘ most extravagant claims at the outset. 
They ask not only for the earth but 
for the moon thrown in for good meas- 
ure. Then toward the end, they sud- 
denly ‘yield.’ For the sake of unity 
they will make a concession. They will 
drop all claims to the moon.” 

Since Molotov’s sudden “agreement in 
principle” to inspection without the veto 
in connection with his proposal for dis- 
armament, it is obvious that Gromyko 
has carried on a filibuster against the 
Baruch plan for: atomic control, the sine 
qua non of disarmament. As Baruch 
bluntly stated, only a nation that is a 
potential aggressor could object to the 
establishment of an iron-clad system of 
inspection and to punishment, not sub- 
ject to veto, of any violator of the inter- 
national agreement. Baruch made it 
plain that Americans cannot turn over 
atomic secrets in exchange for vague 
pledges such as were given at Teheran, 
Yalta and Potsdam, and subsequently 


Jujitsu 
Diplomacy 


jujitsu diplomacy, intended to disarm 
UN delegates, arouse new hopes and 
throw us off balance. And remember 
that when Litvinov and Maisky were fol- 
lowing a policy of “compromise” and 
“collective security” and the Comintern 
a “people’s front” policy, it was frankly 
a tactical retreat to gain advantages for 
Soviet Russia in preparation for a new 
“revolutionary” offensive. 

* x ” 

The UN Atomic Energy Commission 
overrode Soviet objections and approved 
the Baruch plan by 10 to 0, with Russia 
and Poland abstaining. The proposal 
now goes to the Security Council, where 
Russia will again try to block it. But 
when it is finally adopted, the USA will 
face the real problem—how to “imple- 
ment” it and actually build up a work- 
able system of inspection and control in 
a totalitarian land. This is very. nearly 
impossible without internal changes in 
the Soviet system. 

Even when Germany had a Social 
Democratic Government, the German 
militarists were able to circumvent 
and thwart the inspection of war in- 
dustries by the Allied Control Com- 
mission. By a thousand subterfuges, 
a totalitarian regime in a vast country 
can in effect veto any system of in- 
spection under the UN Security Coun- 
cil. If Stalin will not carry out his 
promise to permit free elections in 
Poland, far less would he permit any 
real inspection of Soviet war indus- 
tries. 

- * * 
Iran Today— 
Poland Tomorrow? 


Joseph and 
Stewart Alsop, 
who rank high 
among columnists worth reading, analyze 
reports coming to Washington about the 
ignominious defeat of the Communist- 
organized “autonomous” republic of 
Azerbaijan in Iran. The Alsops specu- 
late as to whether Dimitrov, Groza et al 
in Eastern Europe may one day flee to 
Russia as did Pishavarri, Comintern 
agent in northern Iran. 





The Azerbaijanian regime was um 
popular; it was built on sand; it wag 
artificially imposed from above and hat 
no mass base. When Soviet force was 
perforce withdrawn, it collapsed before 
the attack of the Iranian Government 
forces. The Russian-trained leaders had 
little in common with the people; some 
of them could hardly speak the language, 
The native Azerbaijanian ‘opportunists 
themselves were not mass leaders, and 
were a corrupt lot. Those who were de- 
ceived by the promise of agrarian and 


other reforms—desperately needed in ali ¢ 
of Iran— whom the Alsops cal] the. 


Henry Wallaces of Iran—were regarded 
with suspicion by the Communists. They 
found that the new regime was a puppet 
of an arrogant Russian imperialism, 
which drained Azerbaijanian resources 
for the benefit of a foreign power more 
ruthléssly than British imperialism ever 


did. Peasants who got land found that . 


their new exploiters were worse than 
the old. 


So when the Iranian Army arrived 
to supervise the elections the Azer- 
baijanian army vanished, and the “in- 
vaders” were greeted as liberators, 
The Communists fled to Russia, to be 
castigated for not making a compro- 
mise with Teheran. The Alsops won- 
der if the same thing will happen if 
and when the Red Army withdraws 
from Eastern Europe. For Commu- 
nism and Soviet Russia are as unpop- 
ular in Poland and Austria and East- 
ern Germany and Yugoslavia and Ru- 
mania and other Balkan nations as in 
Azerbaijan. It is as true of Commu- 
nism as of Nazism—it can succeed 
only by virtue of permanent occupa- 
tion. 


*” - ~ 
Flight to The latest of a long series 
Freedom of prominent agents of the 


Soviet Government to seek 
freedom in democratic capitalist coune, 
tries is Kiril M. Alexeieve. For the past 
two years he has been Commercial At- 
tache to the Soviet Embassy in Mexico, 
Previously he had been the chief engineer 
for a Soviet aviation trust. ; 

It is the policy of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, Alexeieve said, to keep the Rus- 
sian people in “complete isolation from 
the democratic nations. . The Goys 
ernment persistently tries -to inculcate 
the spirit of animsity toward everything 
foréign.” 

This high Russian official confirmed 
the fact that “millions of guiltless men 
and women have been put into concen- 
tration camps and provide the State with 
unpaid manpower under conditions une 
heard of even in the history of the most 
despotic regimes. ‘They are used to 
break the very rare strikes that occur 
when workers are starving. Alexeievée 
said many of his friends had_ disap. 
peared, presumably into forced labor 
camps, including the famous professor 
of metallurgy, V. A. Pazukin. 

The NKVD “shadows everybody everys 
where.” Even Commissars within the 
inner clique close to Stalin do not feel 
safe. “Arbiters of the fate of millions, 
they know their own destiny is at the 
mercy of the supreme ruler.” Henee, he 


said, the regime is hated even by many } 


Communists, who are powerless to effect 
@any change. 

Among numerous Soviet officials im 
Europe who have recently escaped is 
Captain Mikhail Koriakov, who was edis 
tor of the Bulletin of the Soviet Ems 
bassy in Paris. Taken into custody at 
his hotel by NKVD agents, he was @ 
prisoner in the Embassy wajting ‘iy 
ment to Russia. Seizing an opportunity 
when the door to the Embassy as well 
as the iron gate to the courtyard weré 
both momentarily and accidentally open, 
he fled into the street and lost pursuing 
NKVDers in a crowd. Fleeing to South 
America, he wrote Why 1 Refuse t 


Return to Russia, which will soon be 
= 


published in the USA. 
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“} Freedom Means Planning 


‘Free Enterprise’’ Seeks a Different Freedom 
By C. E. Ayres 


Fg Professor C. E. Ayres of the University of Texas is an eminent 
authority on social and political problems. Among his many works is 
the recent volume The Divine Right of Capital which has provoked wide 
discussion. In this article he analyzes those facets that are central to 
the urgent problems of governmental planning and freedom. Other 
articles on this subject, by authorities in the fields of economics, sociol- 
ogy, political behavior, and social psychology will appear in, forth- 
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onslaughts of the free enterprisers, 

the advocates of economic planning 
have been making a mistake. It isn’t a 
fataNmistake, since it can and, I think, 
will be corrected. But it is serious. In 
their determination to be reasonable, the 
detenders of planning have insisted on 
distinguishing between good planning 
and bad planning; but in doing so, they 
have missed the point that is really at 
issre between planning and what is 
euphemistically called “free enterprise.” 

Barbara Wootton gave a splendid ex- 
ampl: of this spirit of reasonableness 
in her debate with Professor Hayek in 
these pages on August 24, 1946. At that 
time she declared: “It is certainly pos- 
sit’ to plan ourselves into serfdom; it 
is also possible to plan ourselves into 
freedom. ... The result just depends 
on what sort of instruments we use and 
how much sense we show in using them.” 
This is very true and very important— 
assuming that the issue between plan- 
ning and free enterprise has been set- 
tled in favor of planning. But it is quite 
irrelevant to the issue between planning 
as such and free enterprise as such. 

The case is the same as that of medi- 
cine and magic. Assuming that the de- 
cision to try to cure disease by use of 
the science of medicine has already been 
made, the outcome in any given case 
will- still depend on the doctors’. skill 
and knowledge. It is certainly possible 
to kill the patient with bad medicine. 
But this has nothing whatever to do with 
the issue between medicine and magic. 

Advocates of magic don’t rest their 
case on a statistical comparison of their 
cures with those achieved by medicine, 
and neither do the advocates of free 
private enterprise. In both cases, actual 
results are ignored in favor of a purely 
deductive argument. That, I think, is 
why the free enterprisers feel so little 
concern about monopoly. If the case 
were to be decided by results, then what- 
ever interferes with the perfect func- 
tioning of the competitive system would 
be the focus of anxious concern, It is 
true, of course, that some people who 
are greatly exercised over monopoly do 
explain their concern in terms of devia- 
tion from free enterprise. But the high 
priests of free enterprise, both lay and 
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Talburt in New York World-Telegram. 
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professional, feel no such concern. Thus 
Professor Hayek has given his approval 
to “planning for competition,” both in 
his debate with Mrs. Wootton and in 
The Road to Serfdom; but in neither 
case, nor anywhere else, does he mani- 
fest any serious misgivings about any 
defects that might conceivably afflict 
private enterprise itself. 

The reason for this is that Professor 
Hayek, like the practitioner of magic, 
holds a totally different conception of 
health and disease from that of his 


opponents. The magician has no use for 


medicine—good or bad—because he is 
convinced that all disease is the work 
of evil spirits and that health is 
achieved only by driving out these forces 
of evil by procedures which, granted 
the premises, can only be those of magic. 
Professor Hayek and his fellow-com- 
municants likewise conceive economic 
disease as the work of governments and 
economic health as freedom from the 
evil spirits of government. That is what 
free enterprise means to them: not full 
employment, not the prevention of 
poverty, and certainly not abundance, 


but an economic body from which the 
evil spirits of government have been 
exorcised. Such being the case, it doesn’t 
make any difference how good a job 
(by other standards) any governmental 
agency may do, it still doesn’t fill the 
bill. It can’t, by definition. Penicillin is 
no better than blood-letting at driving 


out the spirits of offended ancestors, 
a " + 


Tue case isn’t quite as simple as this, 
of course. The philosophy of free enter- 
prise didn’t originate in opposition to 
economic planning, any gmere than magic 
originated ‘n opposition to scientific 
medicine. Both had their origin in a 
certain conception of human nature and 
of the meaning of human individuality. 
Interestingly enough, it is the same con- 
ception in both cases. As every student 
knows, the classical statement of the 
free enterprise philosophy was built 
around a pre-Darwinian conception of 
human nature, one that was derived 
immediately from metaphysics, at a 
slightly greater remove from theology, 
and so originally from the same primi- 
tive animism whigh inspired magic. 

The idea is that man is a _ spirit, 
uniquely individual, self-knowing and 
seli-contained. All values, all choices, 
and all decisions are thus conceived to 
arise in the metaphysically unique and 
individual human spirit. That is why 
no social concord has any significance 
for such thinkers. No social concord— 
good or bad—has any real existence for 
such a metaphysic. All values and all 
decisions are the decisions and values of 
individuals, and hence any apparent 
concord can only mean that some indi- 
vidual has imposed his (metaphysical) 
will upon his fellows. 

The philosophy of free enterprise had 
its origin in the supposition that the 
price system gives effect to the values 
and choices of such individuals, That 
is why it is good and that is why gov- 
ernment is bad in a sense that has 
nothing whatever to do with the day- 
to-day actualities either of business or 
of government. Lf anybody doubts this, 
let him note the approval with which 
Professor Hayek quotes Hilaire Belloc 
The Road to Serfdom, page 13). 
(Continued on Page Seventeen) 
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(Continued from Page One) 
brothers at work in the State Depart- 
ment, one wit summed it up as sending 
Stalin love and Hisses. 

Despite the reports of Acheson’s im- 
pending resignation, and despite the 
pleas of poverty, it is by no means cer- 
tain that resignation is what Acheson 
has in mind, There is some reason to 
believe that his real objective is a po- 
sition of greater power, and that the 
report of his resignation is intended 
merely as added pressure to obtain that 
desired result. 

Acheson has made every effort to woo 
and cultivate President Truman. In 
fact, when Mrs. Truman entered a local 
Spanish class, Mrs. Acheson hastened to 
join the same class. The result seemed 
to pay off in improved so¢ial relations. 


There is an obviously unconfirmable 
suspicion in certain highly placed circles 
her. that what Acheson wants is Secre- 
tary Byrnes’ place on the Council of 
Foreign Ministers; when Truman per- 
mits Byrnes to resign, Acheson will be 
in position to realize hi ultimate goal~ 
Secretary of State. 

Supporting this view is the campaign 
being waged here to urge Byrnes to 
cease being a traveling Secretary of 
State, to stay in Washington and send 
someone else to do the negotiating with 
Bevin and Molotov. Well-informed cir- 
eles in Washington are convinced that 
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the “someone -else” is intended to be 
Dean Acheson. 

If that should come to pass, Bevin 
has an unhappy outlook before him. For 
he will lose the strength and friendly 
attitude he has found in Byrnes. In 
the long run Anglo-American relations 
may suffer by it, and the unity of the 
western democracies may find a wedge 
driven into its heart. 


a ae a: 


Taft Against 
Extreme Reactionaries 


Rep. RICHARD J. WELCH, San 
Francisco Republican who will head the 
House Labor Committee, is lining. up 
with Senator Robert A. Taft, who will 
head the Senate Labor Committee, in 
adopting a moderate position on labor 
legislation. . . . Welch said last week he 
feared that “public hysteria” created 
by the recent coal strike would lead to 
too-rigid controls on union activities, 
“We don’t know how long this hysteria 
will last nor how far Congress will go,” 
Welch said in dismal tones. 

In explaining his choice of the Senate 
Labor Committee instead of the Finance 
Committee, Senator Taft said that al- 
though the latter probably would be 
“more dignified,” he didn’t think tax 
problems would prove nearly so impor- 
tant as labor problems during the 
year. Also, he added, the Labor Com- 
mittee includes jurisdiction over edu- 
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cation, health and welfare’ problems, 
“which interest me very greatly.” 

People close to Taft see him as filling 
the fulcrum in a new center position, 
with men like Senator Joseph H. Ball 
and H. Alexander Smith somewhat to 
the right of center, and men like Sen- 
ators Wayne Morse and George D. 
Aiken somewhat to the left . . . which 
may leave Taft occupying a midway 
position and probably supplying ‘the 
balance of power in the Labor Com- 
mittee. 

Taft is opposed to going to extremes, 
as demanded by labor-haters in the 
reactionary wing ot the Republican 
Party and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. Taft is in favor, how- 
ever, of moving quickly on some labor 
legislation. This means the proposal to 
set up a Congressional commission to 
formulate an integrated labor relations 
program for the nation is out of the 
window. Rep. Welch in the lower House 
takes the same attitude as Senator Taft 
in the upper House, 
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Anti-Trust Drive Collapses 


HE Government’s anti-trust policies 
were officially declared a failure this 
week, with some government agencies 
combating economic concentrations and 
others fostering policies “which actually 
promote” them. The official verdict came 
in the form of .a staff report to the 
monopoly subcommittee of the House 


Small Business Committee, whose chair- 
man, Estes Kefauver, Tennessee Demo- 
crat, referred to it as “a staff study.” 
It was made public over the objections 
of the two Republican members of the 
subcommittee. 

The study called on Congiess to 
strengthen the anti-trust laws and make 
“all segments of the economy,” includ- 
ing labor unions and insurance compa- 
nies, “subject to a unified policy designed 
to prevent concentration and restrictive 
practices.” It asked that penalties for 
anti-trust law violations be increased to 
perhaps twice the amount of profits 
from monopolies, 
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It doesn’t look as though the move to 
keep Senator Bilbo from being seated 
will succeed unless it can be proved 
that Bilbo prevented Negroes from vot- 
ing in Mississippi. That’s the reason 
friends of Bilbo are busily spreading 
the story that Negroes were kept from 
voting in Mississippi “not through any 
act of Bilbo’s but through the force of 
community opinion... and the same 
applies to every southern state.” The 
alibi sounds as though the southern 
“herrenvolk” are getting nervous about 
their un-Americanism, 
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So far only 205 lobbyists have regis- 
tered with the House and Senate in com- 
pliance with the law. Nothing could be 
funnier. There are more than 200 
lobbyists in aimost any Washington 
office building. What happened to the 
rest of them? 
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The Home Front — 


By WILLIAM E. BOHN 





A Time for Good Sense 


E need more than reconversion 
W : peacetime production. The 

present situation cries out—even 
more desperately—-for a restoration of 
good sense and good humor. I read in 
the papers that Abie’s Irish Rose is 
coming a cropper in its movie form 
becezuse reviewers can’t stand the old 
jokes on the Irish and the Jews. And 
Street Scene, which is on the road in 
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IN THE ENCYCLICAL LETTER, 
*QUADRAGESIMO ANNO; 
\SSUED IN MAY, 1931 : 
“IN THE FIRST PLACE THE 
WAGE PAID To THE WORK: 
INGMAN MUST BE SuF- 
FICIENT FOR THE SuP- 
PORT OF HIMSELF AND 
HIS FAMILY... LABOR, 
INDEED, ... IS NOTA 
MERE CHATTEL , SINCE 
THE HUMAN DIGNiTy 
OF THE WORK- 
INGMAN MuST 
BE RECOG - 
NIZEO IN IT, 
AND CONSE- 
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the form of a musical comedy, is at- 
tacked because one of the characters 
sings a funny seng in Yiddish. Every 
minority is now so sacred that its ex- 
istence must not even be acknowledged. 
And to smile at the ideosyneracies of 
any one of them is to prove yourself a 
black and backward-crawling so-and-so. 

We eager liberals, of course, have had 
a leading hand in making tabu any talk 
about the sacred minorities. We had 
the best of intentions, and even if we 
overshot our mark the result has, on 
the whole, been a victory for righteous- 
ness. Some jokes have been lost, but if 
something has been gained in the line of 
tolerance, the bargain may have been 
a good one. At least that is what I 
thought until I wrote that little column 
about the Pope. 

Believe me, dear friends, there is no 
secret alliance between me and Pope 
Pius XII. He doesn’t even know that I 
exist. I could find no possible advantage 
in promoting his prestige. But he said 
some fine things about preserving human 
rights and human dignity. In these 
days, when our fellow creatures in so 
many countries are being kicked in the 
teeth, I thought they sounded fine. They 
are right in line with what I think and 
with what all decent and democratic and 
humanitarian people think all over the 
world. So I said in that innocent essay 


of mine: Look, the Pope is on our side; 
he, too, thinks human beings should not 
be kicked in the teeth It seemed a 
harmless thing toe say. 

But you should have seen my mail. 
And most of it came fror persons who 
call themselves liberals or. radicals or 
Socialists. These are the very citizens 
who yell with horror if you tell a story 
about Mike and Ike; but you should read 
what they wrote about the man in 
the Vatican. What broad-minded per- 
sons they are! All that they want to 
do to fellows they don’t like is to 
annihilate them. 


* * * 


Protestants and Catholics 


Bur that’s enough of that. I want to 
share a letter which came as the result 
of another column which dealt with a 
magazine which is called, ironically, 
The Protestant, and with a couple of 
Catholic publications which had pub- 
lished some broad-minded articles on 
the problems of inter-racialism and 
inter-denominationalism. The author is 
my old friend, Dr. Karl M. Chworowsky, 
pastor of the Flatbush Unitarian Church 
over in Brooklyn. Here is a part of 
Karl’s commentary: 

“I believe I can honestly say that 1 
agree with what you say about The 
Protestant about 99 percent, and that 
is the chief reason why I left its Edi- 
torial Advisory Board more than a year 
azo. I finally got tired of being just a 
yes-man to an editor who considered 
himself the divinely appointed champion 
of all minorities and then proceeded to 
mount his gallant steed and to ride off 
in all directions. As I think back, it 
seems too childish for words to think 
that amyone would call a magazine The 
Protestant and then proceed to prove 
its Protestantism by defending the Jews 
and the Negroes, attacking the Catho- 
lies, and deifying the Communists. 

“But you are just a bit unfair, it 
seems to me, when you place in juxta- 
position to The Protestant such Catholic 
magazines as Extension and Our Sunday 
Visitor. Of course, you admit that 
Catholics are ‘no better than other 
folks,’ but that is hardly relevant. The 
proper show-piece from Catholic quar- 
ters with which to oppose The Protestant 
would be the Brooklyn Tablet, and 
than you would have something. It’s 
hardly fair to compare the worst among 
Protestants with something like the best 
among Catholics. So consider yourself 
properly scolded. 


“Of course you know by this time 
what has happened to The Protestant. 
I hope the lesson taught by this jour- 
nalistic episode has not been lost, espe- 
cially upon our Jewish friends who were 
so liberal in financing The Protestant. 
... If ever the Jewish people of New 
York and vicinity were played for 
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suckers by a group of alleged Chris- 
tians, that was true in the case of The 
Protestant. I hope they learned their 
lesson, but I doubt it.” 

Another old friend, Dr. Winthrop Holt 
Chenery of Los Angeles, California, 
gave me general approval but slipped 
in a warning note. He has deep admira- 
tion for much of Catholic history and 
ritual, but he has this remark to make 
about the part of the Roman Church 
in modern affairs: “In politics I think 
that a certain amount of anti-Catholic 
sentiment is not a bad thing. I am not 
advocating overt intolerance, but I think 
the mc\es of Roman hierachy will bear 


watching.” 
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So They Are Just People 


Ait right, all right. Being a broad- 
minded and easy-going chap, I will ac- 
cept both hints. I will watch the Roman 
hierachy like a hawk whenever I catch 
it meddling in American politics. And 
I will take a look at The Tablet. In three 
copies of this paper which I have on 
my desk I found three things which I do 
not like. I mean, rather, three opinions 
or attitudes with which I do not agree. 
There are articles and cartoons main- 
taining that Franco’s Government of 


Spain is a fine Christian government. 
There are articles against birth-control, 
There are articles in favor of the Legion 
of Decency. I am told by friends that 
this paper has been guilty of anti- 
Semitism. It may be true, but in these 
three copies I found no evidence of it. 


Now look at the other side of the 
picture. There are in these numbers of 
the paper some very sharp and well- 
informed articles about the Soviet Gov- 
ernment and Communism. There are 
excellent reports and discussions of the 
trial of Mihailovich and of Archbishop 
Stepanic. There are, too, well-informed 
accounts of what is going on in Poland. 
There is an article arguing against 
jim-crow in sports. The main body of 
the printed matter, is, of course, re- 
ligious report and discussion which is 
intended for the faithful and with re- 
gard to which my judgment would be 
irrelevant. 

Dr. Karl Chworowsky is right, of 
course, in maintaining that I could find 
plenty of fine and liberal material in 
Protestant journals. The other day a 
Congregational magazine was handed 
me which contained magnificent stuff, 
articles which we could have printed in 
The New Leader without changing a 


(Continued on Page Nineteen) 

















KAPITSA 
enquiries (even from Sweden), and letters from several persons who had met 
Kapitsa. These letters contain some additions and corrections—for instance to the 
effect that Kapitsa left Russia in 1921, and not in 1920, that Gorki gave him no 
assistance in obtaining the exit permit, that he was a member of the British 
Academy of Science, etc. This response shows that the disappearance of the 
renowned Russian physicist has aroused grave concern. 


had “a very bad temper.” 


Tue report on the fate of Prof. L. Kapitsa, 
which was published in The New Leader of 
Dec. 14, has attracted considerable attention. 
The article was transmitted by wire by the 
United Press, and was reprinted in hundreds 
of American and European newspapers. The 

New Leader has since received numerous 


A spokesman of the Government has assured foreign correspondents that 
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Before publishing the report on Kapitsa, The New Leader made several 
attempts to verify the facts. It succeeded in reaching a correspondent in Moscow. 
For obvious reasons his answer was delayed. He reports the following facts, 
which he says he was able to check on. 

1—Since at least October Kapitsa has not been seen either in the Institute 
of Physical Problems (located at Kaluzhskoie Shosse 32), of which he was Director 
from the founding of the Institute in 1934, or in its subsidiary laboratories. 
No information could be obtained from the employees of the Institute, one of 
whom casually remarked that Kapitsa was no longer director. 


2—In October and November Kapitsa was not present at the conferences of 
the Division of Physics and Mathematics of the Academy of Science, the only 
department of which he was a member. 
that Kapitsa took very little part in the so-called public activity of the Academy 
of Science, and avoided participation in any of its commissions. 

3—Persistent rumors circulate in Moscow about Kapitsa’s arrest, though 
officially it is denied. But the dismissal of Kapitsa as head of the Institute is 
admitted, and is explained by the fact that during the war Kapitsa’s work was 
confined to the elaboration of new methods of obtaining oxygen in large quantities. |] 
This, official circles maintain, did not justify the tremendous sums which the Gov- 
ernment had spent on the Institute. Beria is said to have declared that Kapitsa 


Our correspondent emphasizes the fact 
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the rumors about Kapitsa’s arrest were wrong, but admitted that the Government 
was “dissatisfied with his work,” and that it was recommended that he “avoid 
. appearing in public places,” since he does not consider himself under the obliga- 
tion to refrain from criticizing the Government, as is customary among the citi- 
zens of the USSR. According to Moscow standards, this means that he is at | 


Defense come “to talk with him.” 


least under home arrest. The rumor has it that he is kept at his summer resi- 
dence where representatives of the Ministries of the Interior and of National 


This information, despite its careful wording, can only increase our concern 
about the famed Russian physicist. American scientists should not remain pas- 
sive. Scientific associations, of which Kapitsa is an honorary member, should take 
the initiative in ascertaining the truth about this affair. Why not raise the 
question of permitting Kapitsa to go abroad? 








World Problem—Basic Level 
Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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Dedicated to am expose of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 





The Anti-Labor Racketeers 


By Walter K. Lewis 


which the House of American La- 

bor is built are about to receive a 
powerful blow. A well-organized, well- 
financed movement ‘is under way to 
smash unions. 

Several organizations in addition to 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, are engaged in anti-labor 
propaganda. One of the principal agen- 
cies engaged in distributing anti-labor 
pamphlets and material is the Constitu- 
tional Educational League of New York 
City. Headed by Joseph P. Kamp, the 
group engages primarily in the dissemi- 
nation of chauvinistic, well-printed, ex- 
pensively..designed periodicals and pam- 
phiets. The role of the Kamp group goes 
back to 1987 when Ernest Greenwood, 
the Director of the New Haven office, 
wrote a friend: 

“. . we have distributed.over a mil- 
lion copies of the booklet entitled Join 
the CIO and Help Build u Soviet 
America. The majority of these 
booklets were distributed in quantity 
in specified areas in connection with 
other efforts and. we have definite 
evidence that the booklets made a 
notable contribution to block CIO ac- 

tivities. 

“What we claim is that such move- 
ments as the CIO are inspired by the 
Communists and that the movement 
started in this country many years 
ago, supported by European Radical 
groups with the help of American citi- 
zens who have very little regard for 
the American form of government or 
American ideals.” 

The letter also informed the American 
businessman to whom it was addressed 
that the Constitutional Educational 
League was opening a Southern Head- 
quarters in Birmingham, Alabama, The 
Textile Workers Union of America was 
then launching a huge organizational 
drive. 

How strong and effective the League 
has beef can be judged only from their 
own Prospectus for 1937. It claimed then 
that the anti-CIO pamplet circulation 
was 2,000,000 copies. It further boasted: 
“League literature provided the factual 
basis for thousands of speeches, edi- 
torials and feature articles. Speakers 
were made available for hundreds of 
meetings and broadcast their message 
over radio stations in every section of 
the country.” 

The 1938 Prospectus of the League 
boasted of its activities against the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board which it 
accused of “being operated as a virtual 
subsidiary of the CIO.” In the same 
year 1938, the League established, in 
addition to its New York, New Haven 
and Birmingham offices, one in Madison, 
Wisconsin. Speaking of its accomplish- 
ments in 1938 it said: “Beginning in 
in August, much League literature was 
used in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, 
Minnesota and other localities where the 
CIO was a political factor and, although 
unexpected, favorable election results 
were achieved.” > 

In 1939 the League’s Prospectus was 
devoted to its record in aiding the work 
of then Congressman Martin Dies. 


Ton sturdy legal foundations on 


* * * 


Joseru P. KAMP, the titular head 
of the League, has been friendly with 
Mrs. Elizabeth Dilling; he appeared as 
a sponsor of a meeting to honor the anti- 
Semitic General George Van Horn 
Moseley; the Fiery Cross, official organ 
for the Ku Klux Klan in its November, 
1940 issue, carried a large advertise- 
ment of a Kamp pamphlet, in addition 
to an article by Kamp himself; he was 
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associated with Fascist Lawrence Den- 
nis and Harold Lord Varney in a now 
defunct literary enterprise called The 
Awakener; he has worked closely with 
the American Actionists. The League 
was named in the Washington indict- 
ment for alleged sedition in 1942 as one 
of the agencies through which the de- 
fendants sought to carry out a con- 
spiracy to undermine the morale of our 
armed forces. 


Kamp has been ducking Congressional 


investigations of his labor-baiting ac- 
tivities. In 1937 both he and his Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Chester A. Hanson, were 
subpoenaed to appear before ‘the LaFol- 
lette Civil Liberties Committee and re- 
quested to produce all of the records 
pertaining to the League’s_ business, 
Kamp did not appear. Hanson did. The 
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records, according to Hanson, were with 
Kamp who, “was on an auto trip.” On 
December 19, 1946, after three years of 
legal postponements, a contempt charge 
arising out of his failure to produce a 
list of his contributors to the House 
Committee on Campaign~ Expenditures 


- for 1944 finally brought Kamp into a 


District of Columbia court. After twelve 
hours of deliberation, Justice Henry A. 
Schweinhaut declared a mistrial when 
the jurors split their votes seven for 
acquittal and five for conviction. 

Kamp’s most recent contribution to 
the anti-labor literary field is a pam- 
phlet published in Nov., 1946, entitled, 
Communist Carpetbaggers in Operation 
Dixie. He referred to persons in the 
current Operation Dixie drives as being 
connected with “The Jewish Gestapo and 
Semitic smear bund.” Kamp attacks 
the Textile Workers Union because of 
its endorsement of FEPC. The pamphlet 
attempts to show that the Union, because 
of its anti-Jim Crow policies, was en- 
couraging intermingling of Negroes and 
whites. The pamphlet by Kamp an- 
nounces: 

“True Southerners will not permit 
another ‘Reeonstruction’ period to be 
foisted on the South ... Their staunch 
and consistent Americanism must as- 
sert itself in dealing with the alien- 
bred, un-American agitators .., The 
South cannot surrender to Northern 
CIO organizers, PAC politicians, Red 
Harlemites or Communist carpet- 
baggers Southern tradition and 
Southern honor are at stake. Operation 
Dixie Must Be Stopped!” 

Kamp, who has boasted that his 
pamphlets have been distributed from 
1937-1945 in the tens of millions, now 

boasts that this new anti-Operation- 
Dixie pamphlet will circulate in the 
hundreds of thousands. Kamp’s modus 
operandi can be reduced to a simple 
formula: 
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He writes a pamphlet. He has samples 
run off and distributes them to a “select 
list” of people who might be induced to 
buy large quantities for further distribu- 
tion. He sells bulk orders by mail. He 
sends out trained sales representatives, 
armed with kits of previous work and 
with letters of endorsements from Legion 
posts, Chamber of Commerce groups, 
State Police, etc. These agents go into 
the plants of persons who have had or 
are having labor-management trouble. 
The employers are urged to buy the 
books and then circulate them in order 
to circumvent further labor trouble. 

In addition to his labor pamphlets, 
Kamp is organizing a. patriotic Action 
Committee. in a pamphlet entitled How, 
Kamp advises prospective organizers of 
such committees on the best formula to 
be used in organizing units. “Be care- 
ful,” Kamp warns, “of the kind of ‘anti- 
Communists’ you invite to join with you 
in your political action committee.” 
Social Democrats are accused by Kamp 
of being the original founders of the 
Communist movement in the USA. “They 
fool the public,” Kamp contends, “by 
calling themselves ‘demovratic!’, They 
point to their opposition to ‘Commu- 
nism’ as evidence of their ‘patriotism’.” 


* * x 


P eruars the most influential and 
sinister of all of the anti-labor pressure 
groups is the Committee for Constitu- 
tional Government with offices in New 
York City and Washington, D.C. ,Active 
in the councils of the Committee are 
Rochester publisher and Republican 
leader Frank E. Gannett; Sumner Ger- 
ard, Treasurer, and brother of the 
former Ambassador to Germany; Ed- 
ward A. Rumely, whose efforts for the 
Kaiser in World War I are well-known; 
Harry Woodring, forme: Sec’y of War; 
and Samuel B. Pettingill, former Con- 
gressman from Indiana. 

In a letter from its offices in New 
York and signed by Gerard, an appeal 
for funds was recently made: 

“On Monday, November 11th, your 
Committee opens the most fateful 
struggle in its history—against the 
giant labor monopolies that now have 
a stranglehold on American life, on 

you and your government. even 
though you have contributed this year, 
please give something toward this 
special fund [$60,000], if you or your 
company can afford it. This is the 
most important educational effort your 
Committee has ever undertaken. If 
the grip of LaBor MONOPOLIEs is noi 
broken soon after the new Congress 
convenes in January, it will tighten 
and freeze. Labor dictators will take 
over even more completely.” 

“One man in Michigan,” we are in- 
formed, “who already has _ purchzsed 
10,000 copies of the book, Labor Mo- 
nopolies or Freedom, yesterday ordered 
5,000 more to send a copy to each of his 
company’s stockholders.”” We are ad- 
vised that Gannett himself is sending a 
personal letter to editors and fellow- 
publishers, accompanied by 6,000 copies 
of the book. 

Chairman of the Committee is Will- 
ford I. King who helps form the ultra- 
conservative economic theories taught 
by New York University’s School of 
Commerce Department of Economics. 
King, himself, in a throwaway article 
issued by the Committee, urges the 
immediate repeal of the Wagner Act. 

A subsidiary of the Committee known 
as America’s Future, sponsors a weekly 
nation-wide radio program with Samuel 
B. Pettingill as its principal speaker. 
Pettingill, who recently spoke at an 
American Action dinner honoring Upton 
Close, invariably portrays labor as the 
villain. 

In June, 1946, in a letter addressed 
to “American Business Leaders,” Gerard 


proclaims that “At last it is YOUR 
TURN TO STRIKE! ... Regardless of 
the Case Bill, a feeble, half-way meas- 
ure, the struggle to free our country 
from union boss dictators must be or- 
ganized and go forward.” 

The Christian American, Inc., (PO 
Box 405, Houston, Texas), incorporated 
on November 5, 1936, in the Lone Star 
State, claims to be a religious organ- 
ization. In November, 1946, the group, 
headed by Vance Muse and Lewis 
Valentine Ulrey, boasted that it has 
successfully introduced in the legis- 
latures of five states the so-called Right 
to Work Amendment or anti-closed shop 
law. In its “Purposes, Accomplishments 
and 1947 Program,” it boasts that the 
1946 budget was $40,000. It claims sup- 
port from cattlemen, independent oil 
producers, planters, saw-mills and small 
and large business concerns and _ indi- 
viduals. It boasts that the section of 
the Case Bill against “violence” was due 
to pressure from their Texan group. 

William Walker of San Antonio, 
Texas, is the publisher of Freedom News 
and his Fight for Free Enterprise, Inc., 
is engaged in anti-FEPC, and “anti- 
strike terrorism” activities. 

If the organizations mentioned, and 
they are by no means all existing on the 
anti-labor front, have their way, Amer- 
ican workers will be returned to the 
days of the yellow-dog contract, the 
anti-labor goons, and government by 
injunction, American workers will be 
back in. sweatshops if the subversive 
anti-labor Fascists have their way in 
smashing the legal foundations of Amer- 
ican Inbor’s house. 





WHO ARE THE PEOPLE? 


@ John T. McManus, the fellow-travel- 
ing president of the New York News- 
paper Guild, and ex-PM movie critic 
perhaps permanently away on ‘leave of 
absence, was recently toastmaster at a 
“gathering of some five hundred artists, 
authors, radio critics, and civic leaders 
in the Hotel Atbert to celebrate the open- 
ing of the new offices of People’s Radio 
Foundation. At the gathering all speak- 
ers stressed the need for a radio station 
owned and controlled by “friends of 
labor.” 

Albert Kahn, party-liner who co- 
authored The Great Conspiracy Agaist 
Russia with Michael Sayers, told his 
listeners that the recent elections were 
a portent. “We may have to fight for 
our very lives,” said he. 

Max Bedacht, general-secretary of the 
Communist-front, the International Work- 
ers Order, who also spoke declared the 
backing of his organization of the Foun- 
dation, and declared his agreement with 
the principles expressed. Other speakers 
were Ray Lev (Lev Gleason), whose 
name is not new to front groups; Mare 
Blitzstein, another one of the faithful; 
Dean Dixon, Eugene O’Neill Jr., and 
Reverend Frank Glenn White, director 
of People’s Institute of Applied Religion. 

To be sure, the “people” need a radio 
station of their own, but which people? 





@ The Plotters by John Roy Carlson, 
a Dutton Book, is selling at the rate of 
2,000 copies a day. The first printing of 
25,000 copies was sold during the week 
after publication. A second printing of 
30,000 is now being planned. 





The Obstacles to World Governmen 
Sovereignty Means the Right to Resort to War 


By Robert M. Maclver 


need for world government It is 
an assumption that seems reasonable 
enough in the age of the atomic bomb. 
We need then an important institutional 
development in the control of interna- 
tional relations. Where do the obstacles 


I BEGIN by assuming that there is 





lie? Let us distinguish two levels. There 
are-the seats of power—by which ] mean 
rulers, foreign offices, potentates, dic- 
tators, a group of senators, and others 
who are clothed with authority great or 
little. And there are the people—the 
great mass of the people who always 
lose in the clashes of powers. The real 
obstacles to any world government exist 
at the former level. If we distinguish 
the interest in power from all other 
kinds of human interest, it is the former 
that primarily opposes this necessary 
change. And it is from the seats of 
power that the myths are propagated 
that feed attitudes hostile to world gov- 
ernment and delude the people. 

The primary obstacle is the psychology 
of power. It is an elementary fact that 
if you hold power, you don’t want to 
lessen it. You want, instead, to increase 
it. The more you have, the more you 
want. The ;,reater it is, the less it seems 
in view of yet greater power that can 
be seized. The more irresponsible it is, 
the more unyielding it is. Power never 
wants to yield anything. It will daily 
manifest need to protect itself. The 
greater record of history is throughout, 
the utter disregard of power for welfare. 

Power has another attitude. It wants 
to reckon everything in terms of power, 
and it nearly always reckons wrong. 
Power, when it becomes absolute, cor- 
rupts not only morals but also iumtelli- 
gence. The greater the power, the more 
likely it is to miscalculate. Thus there 
will be no world government unless the 
people make their interests superior to 
the power holders, unless the spirit of 
democracy prevailing among them forces 
our rulers to think in terms of human 
interest instead of in the calculation of 
power, 

The power that fears world govern- 
ment takes refuge behind the myth of 
sovereignty. It falsely turns the claim 
of power into the term of right. Sover- 
eignty pretends to be a right—the right 
of a state to deal as it pleases with 
others. The claim is irrational. It is the 
claim of right across a void where no 
right exists. It is the claim that in 
matters of common concern, and par- 
ticularly in the settlement of disputes 
between nations, each party has a right 
to do what it pleases—to have its own 
will prevail. If the statement were made 
in terms of power, even then it would 
be ridiculous. When it is made in terms 
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Robert Maclver is the internationally-known sociologist; Professor 
of Sociology at Columbia University; author of many standard works 
in the fields of sociology and world politics. This article is part of a 
series The New Leader is running on the important subject of world 
government. Others will follow in the near future. 
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of right, it is merely absurd; it is the 
negation of right. 

Supposing five men who have some 
common concern sit around a table to 
deal with it. Supposing, however, that 
each of them claims the right to deal 
with it in his own way. Obviously, the 
common concern would be destroyed in 
the disagreements of the five. Supposing 
again .they said—let’s have some rules 
along which to settle our business; but 
they must be such rules that any of us 
can break them when it suits us. That 
would be adding pretense to nonsense. 
And that is the state of international 
law today. 


* * * 


Tue people are hypnotized, many of 
them, by this big word “sovereignty.” 
They are led to suppose it means the 
claim of each country to run its own 
affairs, to be independent. Actually, it 
means the claim that each country is 
independent in its dealings with others. 
It w the claim of independence in an 
interdependent world, That, again, is 
sheer nonsense. When opponents of 
world government say that it means 


that foreigners will run our affairs, they 
state the matter quite wrongly. World 
government means that we shall rule 
our affairs. In other words, that where 
the affaiys are common to different 
peoples, the different peoples must have 
a common rule. 

Some people say that world govern- 
ment means that we shal! subordinate 
our national interests to the interests 
of others. If the United States enters 
into a world system, it willbe at the 
same time master in its own house and 
a leader in the larger world. What na- 
tional interests shall we sacrifice com- 
pared with the security and prosperity 
of a cooperative world? By what reckon- 
ing can we compare the vague possi- 
bility of some minor loss against the 
certainty of the incredible loss of war 
itself? The interests of peoples are not 
separate, are not exclusive. What alone 
is exclusive is power and ¢he possession 
of power. 

To advance these common interests, 
we have to sacrifice what? In the first 
place, the false myth of sovereignty-—a 
myth that contradicts all logic by claim- 
ing that limited power is unlimited right, 


ae 


in the last resort the right to make war, 

But the psychology of power never 
yields.to logic. It resorts to any sube 
terfuge to save itself. Today it is seeke 
ing to bamboozle us by all kinds of spe- 
cious arguments. It tries to deceive us 
by pretty schemes to outlaw atomic war- 
fare—which, of course, cannot be done 
except by outlawing all warfare. Can 
you imagine any country attacked in 
war which at need would not resort to 
the atomic bomb? What nation would 
suffer defeat rather than use it? Here, 
indeed, is a nice addition to the “inter 
national law of war”! The next time 
the international law of war will become 
totally meaningless. There will be no 
declarations of war; there will only be 
a nightmare of fear, followed by sudden 
oblivion. 


Our own government has obviously a 
peculiar responsibility. We are told in 
the name of President Truman that the 
Bikini demonstration may prevent “thou- 
sands of our fighting men from being 
needlessly sacrificed.” When is this act 
of salvation to take place? When the 
atom bombs begin to fall, when millions 
are annihilated in a moment, and the 
centers of civilization die in the death 
of all the ages have built. It is not in 
that spirit that the United States first 
formed itself into a lasting union, dee 
fying the old tradition of sovereignty. 
It is not ‘n that spirit that our country 
will fulfill its role in the history of the 
world or justify its new eminence among 
the peoples of the earth. 
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WETU on the Skids? 


Sidelight and Comments on the ILO Parley in Brussels 


By Lloyd Klenert 


Secretary-Treasurer, United Textile Workers of America 





organization, the American Fed- 

eration of Labor represented 
American labor at an International 
Labor Organization conference, which 
recently met in Brussels to deal with 
the chaos and confusion in the field of 
textile production and distribution the 
world over, arising from the devasta- 
tions of war and the controls and ve- 
strictions of the postwar period. 

The International Textile Committee 
of the ILO met November 14-22 with 
delegates representing l..bor, manage- 
ment and government from about 18 cf 
the major textile-preducing countries. It 
was the first of the ILO’s industry com- 
mittees set up to deal with vital facets 
of the international economic scene along 
“problem industry” lines. 

The labor delegates from the United 
States, and one labor delegate from 


A S the predominant American labor 


reached the point where their original 
and understandable enthusiasm has been 
watered down as a result of sorry ex- 
perience and further reflection. 

They are coming to the realization, 
sslowly but surely, that the affiliation 
of their national labor organizations 
with the WFTU was a very bad blunder 
because they have found themselves 
aligned with those elements in certain 
countries that do not function as inde- 
pendent free trade unions as we in 
America understand that term. They 
have awakened to the truth of the criti- 
cism by the AFL of the WFTU with 
its Soviet orientation and State-domi- 
nated unions and “paper” unions al- 
legedly representing obscure colonial 
areas. 

I am firmly convinced that the labor 
organizations of many countries will 
disaffiliate themselves from the WFTU 




















Making It Easy for Him 


Christian Science Monitor. 








Canada, were from the United Textile 
Workers of America. In addition to the 
writer, the other delegates were John 
Vertente, Jr., of New Bedford, a mem- 
ber of the UTW Executive Council, and 
Arthur Spivey, of UTW Local 137, 
Huntingdon, Quebec, Canada. 

The significance of the sessions of the 
ILO Textile Committee in Brussels goes 
far beyond its recommendations on the 
establishment of international minimum 
labor standards and the freeing of trae 
from unnecessary Larriers and restric- 
tior.s. The conference provided a pro- 
gram by which world economy could 
establish a sounder and more stavle 
basis, free of all impediments to the 
flow of goods from country to country. 
Furthermore, it provided the stage for 
the interesting interplay of individual 
personalities, and especially labor per- 
sonalities, representing union groups 
with ties both to the AFL and the World 
Federation of Trade Unions. 

* * ~ 


WFTU Losing Ground 


I hAD many intimate ialks with many 
labor leaders, representing countries 
ranging from South Africa to Belgium. 
They impressed me with the fact that 
their recent affiliation wit. the WFTW 
resulted, initially, from a hope for the 
establishment of an international trade 
union center, and one that would prove 
more effective than the IFTU, which 
they considered moribund. Now, how- 
ever, these same people have apparently 
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and seek the establishment of an organ- 
ization committed to the principles of 
free democratic trade unionism not 3ub- 
ject to any government or to domination 
by any political party. 

Many of these labor leaders, espe- 
cially from the smaller countries, con- 
fessed to me in private conversation 
their ignorance cf the basic political 
implications involved when they joined 
up with the WFTU. They simply fol- 
lowed the line of the British and French 
trade unionists. They are not at all 
hostile to the American Federation of 
Labor. On the contrary, they have great 
esteem and warmest feelings for the 
AFL, as they are fully conscious of the 
great aid it rendered them during the 
war and since. 


* * * 


American Labor Proposals 


Tue recommendations made by the 
American labor delegation to the Inter- 
national Textile Committee meeting were 
very favorably received. We called upon 
these representatives from all over the 
world to recognize the fact that stabili- 
zation of the economy of each country 
requires stabilization of the economy of 
the world. For the textile industry, this 
means not only meeting the need for 
reconstruction of devastated textile 
industries in war-ravaged countries. We 
have to plan for the development of 
international trade competition on the 
basis of skill, quality, efficiency and 
highly developed capital equipment, 


rather than on the basis of sweated 
labor under substandard conditions, as 
in the Far East. . 
In line with this objective, the US 
labor delegation proposed the effectua- 
tion of the 40-hour week convention, 
which had been adopted by the ILO in 
1937, but actually ratified by only one 
country, New Zealand, and actually put 
into practice by only one other country, 
the United States. They urged, in this 
connection, the development of uniform, 
homogenous and internationally com. 
parable statistics on wages, hours and 
other standards as a basis for the ulti- 
mate establishment of an international 
minimum wage. Finally, they called for 
the passage of a convention on equal 
pay for equal work for men and women. 
This latter proposal has already been 
adopted in the United States through 
laws in six states, and our Congress 
is being pressed for Federal legislation. 
The conference adopted a _ proposal 
emphasizing the need for full employ- 
ment and urged the cooperation of 


government, management and labor in 
utilizing raw materials and equipment 
fully and in furthering measures of 
international economic cooperation. 

Another resolution recognized the dis- 
inclination of former textile workers 
and the reluctance of young people to 
enter the mills, and recommended that 
the industry be made attractive by pay- 
ment of suitable wages, by security of 
employment, by promotion on merit, and 
by opportunity for training for higher 
skills. All countries were urged to 
declare their support of international 
policies aimgd at guaranteed adequate 
minimum weekly wages in the textile 
industries, and called upon employers’ 
organizations to negotiate with labor 
unions with a view to determining a 
guaranteed adequate minimum week!y 
wage. 

The conference took action on a whole 
host of other subjects, such as sanita- 
tion, accident benefits, insurance against 
the risks of unemployment, sickness, 
maternity, retirement and old age. 











Cooperative Housing in Scandinavia 
By Reginald Spinte 


N interesting form of consumer 
A cooperation that has been highly 
successful in the Scandinavian 
countries is the cooperative housing 
association. 

In Denmark and Sweden these asso- 
ciations have a fine record in providing 
healthy homes for the people—by the 
people—at relatively low cost. In Copen- 
hagen, for example, the rents of flats 
and houses built by the Workers’ Hous- 
ing Association are 20 percent lower 
than those of eorresponding private 
dwellings. 

The society was founded in 1912, the 
first block of apartments being erected 
the following year. The capital for this 
first venture was raised by loan plus 
a share capital of about $60 subscribed 
by each member. Now, however, new 
estates are built with the aid of national 
and local government grants and loans. 

Although, as the recipient of public 
funds, the housing association is subject 
to public control, each book or estate 
is a self-contained consumer cooperative, 
wit hthe tenants owning and administer- 
ing it. There are now 34 such local units 
in Copenhagen, with 6,000 dwellings. 

The four-room house which I occupied 
at the beginning of the war possessed 
all modern conveniences. Along with 
all modern conveniences. 

* - % 


Mumerersnip in the workers’ hous- 
ing association in Copenhagen costs only 
one dollar. Not later than a year after 
joining the member must subscribe a 
membership share of about ten dollars, 
which is refunded if he withdraws. Mem- 
bers are entitled to a house or apartment 
in order of length of membership. 

On obtaining a house or apartment 
the member subscribes a tenant’s share, 
which generally corresponds to about 
nine months’ rent. This share, repayable 
if the member ceases to be a tenant, 
gives a dividend of 4 percent per annum. 
The payment of shares may be begun 
on joining the association by opening a 
savings account. 

The share of the individual member 
in the society’s liabilities is limited to 
his member’s subscription of ten dollars. 
His share of the liabilities of the local 
unit is his tenant’s share capital. No 
cooperative housing association in Den- 
mark has ever failed. 

The local units are self-contained and 
are not mutually responsible for their 
liabilities, or collectively responsible for 
the liabilities of the association as a 
whele. Each unit holds its own annual 


general meeting, at which the tenants 
elect their representatives to the central 
assembly, and their local management 
committee. 

This committee is responsible, with the 
assistance and supervision of the central 
committee, for the complete day-to-day 
management of the unit’s affairs. Hous- 
ing of the tenants, for the tenants, by 
the tenants is thus an established fact. 

No money goes into the pockets of 
private landlords. The rents are fixed 
to cover interest and repayment of loans, 
and exterior maintenance (Interior main- 
tenance ‘is the responsibility of the 
tenant). Any surplus goes toward reduc- 
ing rents. In some of the older units 
they have become so low in the course 
of time that the tenants now live almost 
rent free. So long as the tenant fulfills 
his obligations to the association he pos- 
sesses complete security of tenure, and 
cannot be evicted. 

Such are the benefits obtained in 
Copenhagen, as in Stockholm and other 
Scandinivian cities, by the application of 
cooperative principles to housing. 

In Denmark, cooperative housing asso- 
ciations have become so powerful that 
Government subsidies are now almost 
exclusively confined to such societies and 
to similar self-governing associations 
whose profits are devoted to the build- 
ing of more houses. 





ROBOT STOOLIE 
@ It used to be that there was one 
stool pigeon in the Ford Rouge plant ' 
for every ten honest workers but the- 
10 to 1 ratio proved too expensive to 
maintain so now they’ve got a me- 
| chanical “stool-pigeon.” ; 
, Called a “Chronolog” by the Ford 
, Motor Co. and “Dick Tracy” and “Mr. 
| Hitler” by the workers in Department 
‘498 of the plant where the ‘stool-: 
| pigeon” has been installed, the ma- 
‘chine is a robot measuring device 
| which records every split second of 
a worker’s time in an eight-hour pro- 
| duction period. 
| It operates on a code dial system. 
| A code letter is used for each element 
|in an operation. It records the actual ‘ 
| time used to grind a crankshaft and 
totals the time used for machine set- ‘ 
ting and dressing of wheels. , 
It even records time for personal 
user such as going to the water foun- ‘ 
tain, the toilet, ete. j 
Time—marches on! 
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N June 8, 1946, The New Leader 
QO published my article “The Secret 

Stalin-Hitler Agreements.” When 
1 wrote that article I did not know that 
the text of those secret agreements had 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian on 
May 30, 1946, under the title “Origins of 





ERNEST BEVIN 


Confirms Text of Secret Nazi- 
Soviet Pact 


the War—The Soviet-German Clauses.” 

The author writes of the difficulty of 
believing that a Soviet-German agree- 
ment could have been arrived at without 
substantial guarantees of the kind given 


in the secret treaties. 


Lt 


Portrait of Aneurin 


He says: “This 
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Julius Epstein is the well-known author and political analyst. N ew 
Leader readers will remember two of Epstein’s previous articles, “The 
Secret Nazi-Soviet Pact” and “The Treaties Stalin Broke,” both of 
which provoked tremendous interest at the time of publication. In the 
present article, Epstein illuminates further the subject of the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact with additional information, including the not widely- 
known confirmation by Ernest Bevin of the existence of this amoral 


and unidealistic document. 
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belief: found confirmation in Hitler’s 
speech of July 17, 1940, in which he de- 
clared that the respective spheres of in- 
terests of Russia and Germany had once 
and for all been defined, and in his proc- 
lamation of the actual line of demarca- 
tion. With the texts of both agreements 
now available and with the help of the 
account given by Dr. Gauss (reprinted 
in Melvin Lasky’s article ‘The Hitler- 
Stalin Pact’ in The New Leader of No- 
vember 30), the legal adviser who was 
present on August 23, the essential points 
are now clear.” 

This article in the Manchester Guardian 
caused excited debates in the House of 
Commons. Ultimately these debates led 
to an official confirmation by Ernest 
Bevin of the correctness of the texts of 
the secret agreements as published by 
the Manchester Guardian. Ironically, 
this corroboration came in a debate in 
which Bevin vainly tried to explain why 
the British Government did not want to 
publish the secret agreements officially. 


It remains one of the great mysteries of 
Anglo-Saxon journalism of our days that 
no British or American newspaper ever 
reported fully this debate in the Com- 
mons. 

‘« * * 


Accorpine to the Official Report of 
the Parliamentary Debates (Hansard) 
of October 23, 1946, the following debate 
took place on that day: 

“Lieut.-Colonei Dower asked the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs if he 
will publish the terms of the secret Ger- 
man-Soviet Treaty in connection with 
the German non-aggression pact of 1939, 
which has been discovered in the xrchives 
of the German Foreign Office, 

“Mr. Thurtle asked the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs if, in order 
that the British public may have an op- 
portunity of reading it, he will arrange 
for the publication, in a convenient form, 
of the recently discovered text of the 
supplementary secret agreement con- 


Bevan 


Son of a Welsh miner, for years a lonely figure in Britain’s House of Commons, 
never sparing his opponents or muffling his decided views, he won attention by 
his keen logic and wide range of thinking. Such is Britain’s Minister of Health.... 


arch-rebel with one of the most 

responsible posts in its Adminis- 
tration. It is a daring experiment. 
Aneurin Bevan is a brilliant and unusual 
personality. In courage and eloquence 
he had no equal in his ewn party in the 
last Parliament. He has now the chance 
of proving that he can organize and 
administer as ably as he criticizes and 
attacks. Few men combine these two 
talents, but there have been outstanding 
instances in British politics. Mr. Churchill 
started his career as the reckless rebel 
who assailed traditions as wel] as the 
leadership of the Tory Party and he 
repeated that performance during the 
decade which led up to the war. 


T HE Labor Party has entrusted its 


With’ Lloyd George there is a closer 
parallel. Bevan also is a Welshman, 
with that quickness of*imagination and 
that artistry in language which few 
Anglo-Saxons possess. He, too has wit— 
a dangerous gift, for Englishmen are 
apt to distrust a man who jokes often 
and well. He, too, is a man of the people. 
And it was as a rebel in the days of the 
Boer War and an unflinching leader in 
attack, that Lloyd George first won 
fame long before he proved himself a 
brilliant organizer of victory and a great 
architect of social reform. As Minister 
of Health, Bevan will be severely tested. 
On him it will fall to organize the na- 
tion’s Medical Service on a new plan, 
and as if that were not enough, he has 
to rehouse the population of an island 
where one home in every five has been 
damaged or destroyed by enemy action. 


7 o 


To understand why Bevan is a fighter 
and a man of the Left, one must know 
something of the South Wales coalfield. 
Born in 1897, the son of a miner, he 
himself was working in a pit at the age 
of thirteen. These Welsh valleys have a 
social structure like no other in the 
United Kingdom. Mining is an heredi- 
tary trade and sons inherit from fathers 
the traditions of their long and bitte 


struggle with the owners. The whole 
population of these villages works in the 
mines, and apart from the doctor, the 
parson and the teacher, there is no 
middle class. The result is that the 
workers have a sense of community and 
solidarity which they rarely attain else- 
where. They stand, knit together by 





their perils and prwations, against the 
least progressive body of owners in this 
kingdom. 


For a generation this coalfield has 
been in official language “a depressed 
area,” scourged in the interval between 
World Wars I and II with mass-unem- 
ployment. The industry is technically 
backward and the miners have been 
agitating for almost half-a-century for 
its scientific reorganization. Their So- 
cialism is no mere theory: it is a de- 
mand for the re-planning, for the com- 
mon good, of an industry that squanders 
the rich resources with which Nature 
endowed those valleys. 


Life around these pits is as grim as 
it is dangerous; but in spite of their 
poverty, these miners have their keen 
intellectual] interests. They are proud of 
the libraries their organizations have 
built up, and of -their evening classes 
for literacy nnd scientific study. They 
debate among themselves keenly, yet 
with a rare courtesy. Above -all,. they 
sing, as only Welshmen can sing, and 


I have met some gifted musicians among 
them. 

Young Bevan soon became a leader in 
this communal life and had the good 
fortune to be sent as a student to the 
Central Labor College, which the South 
Wales Miners’ Federation helped to 
maintain. I knew it well in those days 
and can testify to the hard work its 
students did in their courses on history 
and economics. Thereafter, Bevan rose 
rapidly in the service of his union and 
was elected te the County Council. In 
1929 the miners of Ebbw Valley sent 
him to Parliament and he has sat as 
their representative ever since. If he 
was somtimes a lonely and audacious 
voice in the Commons, he always had 
behind him the support of the closely- 
knit democracy of his native valleys. 


» » * 


As a young member, Aneurin Bevan 
soon made his mark in the House. With 
his dark Celtic appearance and his pleas- 
ant Welsh accent, he stands out in a 
crowd as a distinctive personality; he 
talks easily and well, and though he re- 
vels in controversy, he makes no ene- 
mies. When he spoke in the debates, 
though he never spared his opponents or 
muffled his own decided views, he won 
attention by his keen logic and the wide 
range of his thinking. These were the 
years of the Great Slump and in 
grappling with it, Ramsay MacDonald’s 
Administration, which had to govern 
without a majority, proved itself timid 
and resourceless. MacDonald rode his 
party with a tight rein and had no liking 
for young men with ideas of their own. 
Bevan was one of a little group—John 
Strachey was another—which produced 
an able constructive plan for dealing 
with the rapidly growing unemployment. 
When it was rejected with contempt, he 
went into open rebellion, braved the dis- 
cipline of the Party, but kept the support 
of his miners and the sympathy of the 
younger generation. 

On the eve of World War Il Bevan 
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Bevin Confirms the Secret Stalin-Hitler Treaties 
By Julius Epstein 


cluded between Nazi Germany and the 
USSR just prior to the Nazi attack on 
Poland, which led to the world war. 
“Mr. Bevin: The text of the secret 
protocol attached to the non-aggression 
pact of 23rd August, 1939, has been pub- 
lished in the British Press. No advantage 


is seen in making any official publica-— 


tion of the text. 

“Mr. Thurtle: Does not my right Hon. 
Friend agree that in view of the im- 
portance of this as a factor in precipi- 
tating the world war, it would be as well 
to have an official record of it? 

Mr. Bevin: I think it was  pub- 
lished in a reputable newspaper, the 
Manchester Guardian, and may be taken 
as accurate. 

"Mr. Warbey: Can the Minister say 
how the Press got hold of a copy of 
a document under official control? 

“Mr. Bevin: I have not the slightest 
notion. I have been trying to find out 
that process for a long time. 

“Mr. Stokes: On a point of order, 
Would I be in order, Mr, Speaker, in 
calling attention to the fact that the 
Opposition Front Bench are completely 
absent?” 

From now on nobody can deny the 
authenticity of these documents. Bevin 
has authorized them. As we know from 
another debate in the House of Com- 
mons, the American State Department 
possesses copies of these documents 
captured by the British, May we ask 
Byrnes when he intends to publish them? 


By H. N. Brailsford 


Well-known British political journalist 
and author of many books, including 
“Our Settlement With Germany,” “Sube 
ject India,” and “America Our Ally.” 


joined Sir Stafford Cripps in advocating 
an alliance of all parties of the Left in 
order to combat the Chamberlain policy 
of appeasement with united forces. For 
this unorthodoxy he was for a short time 
shakable self-confidence. Almost alone, 
Bevan had the daring to question him 
and to face him in debate. Sometimes it 
was the dealings of the Government with 
Darlan or Badoglio that he criticized, 
sometimes its handling of labor problems 
at home. 

In these duels, it was not always the 
Prime Minister who scored. The Party 
frowned as a rule on these guerrilla exe 
ploits, but though Bevan made some 
slips, I think the general feeling was that 
he helped to keep the spirit of democracy 
alive, and did good service to the tradi- 
tions of representative government. Right 
or wrong, he always was in thé Palace 
of Westminster the spokesman of those 
mining villages whose toils and priva- 
tions he had shared as a young man. If 
he was often a puzzle to his Party, it 
always respected his courage and ability. 





It has trusted him with a task in which 
only a man of unusual talent can hope 
to succeed. 

It remains to mention two facts of 
some importance in Aneurin Bevan’s 
career. His wife is Jennie Lee, herself @ 
miner’s daughter, and one of the most 
popular of the women members in the 
new House of Commons. He was, until 
he took office, the editor of The Tribune, 
a Labor weekly which has won in recent 
years a considerable position as a maker 
of opinion. He writes. almost as well a8 
he speaks. 
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For An American Fabian Society 
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New Philosophy Needed More Than New Legislative Program 


By William. Withers , 
Professor of Economics at Queens College. 


- 


seeking a new political orienta- 

tion.. Since President Roosevelt’s 
death numerous calls have been issued 
to program-making conferences, third 
party-creating conventions, and organi- 
zation meetings for new Fabian so- 
cieties. Much energy is displayed in 
these efforts to close the shattered ranks 
of liberalism. There is keen awareness 


: Q MERICAN liberals are urgently 


~ of the need for new unity, new thought, 


new organization. But these efforts lack 
leadership. A lamentable vagueness and 
purposelessness is apparent in postwar 
liberal pronouncements. . 9 

Most liberals realize that they must 
have a positive program; that they can- 
not hold their place in American politics 
by mere anti-Communism. Nor can they 
continue to capture American voters by 
appeals to the memory of Franklin 
Roosevelt and the New Deal. As the 
years pass, President Roosevelt will 
grow in esteem of his countrymen, but 
emotional devotion to a political heritage 
cannot be a substitute for a positive 
program. It cannot serve as the needed 
matrix of divergent left-of-center po- 
litical. groupings. 

Moreover, most liberals do not seem to 
realize that new organizations and new 
leyislative programs alone will not re- 
store their waning fortunes. If the pro- 
gressive forces which were well or- 
ganized behind President Truman’s leg- 
islative program last Fall were unable 
to stem the tide of reaction in 1945 and 
1946, they will be less successful with 
the same methods in 1947 and 1948. 
Their chances will be especially dubious 
if they insist on warming up their old 
legislative program and re-serving it to 
the American public. Repeated endorse- 
ment of a Murray Full Employment 
bill, a Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, a 
National Health bill, and so on, will 
seem “old hat,” and strangely inappro- 
priate in a period when labor is in a 


death struggle to protect the rights of © 


collective bargaining. Progressive lob- 
bies will be exerting all their strength 
to save the pro-labor legislation already 
on the statute books. They will be forced 
into the negativism of self-defense. They 
will have little left-over energy for ad- 
vancement of an outmoded positive pro- 
gram. 

* ” ae 
New Theoretical Basis 
Needed for Action 


Ix the midst of our current apathy to- 
ward liberal ideals progressives must di- 


vide themselves into those who think 
and those who act. The latter will con- 
cern themselves with the defense of the 
legislative accomplishments of the last 
fourteen years. The former must work 
out a new liberalism, a new New Deal, 
a new American socialism. Whatever the 
name of the new orientation, it must 
not be a conglomeration of reformist 
proposals, but an integrated program 
based on a new body of social economics, 
It must be an intellectually respectable 
theoretical effort ‘to solve the problem 
of creating a socialized full employment 
economy under free institutions. It must 
be the American counterpart of the re- 
eent social thinking of the British Labor 
Party. It must be the American lib- 
eral’s answer to the program of the 
Soviet Union. Once it is developed, it 
ean easily be translated into popular 
terms in ways. which will captivate the 
majority of American voters. And it is 
only such a program, deep-rooted in a 
new social economics, that can genuinely 
appeal to the minds and the emotions of 
the American people. 

Thinking liberals must divide them- 
selves from acting liberals in order to 
have time to perform this all-important 
«task. Many good minds are now being 
wasted by endless meetings devoted to 
organizational matters. To be sure, we 
all learn through activity and the ivory- 
tower intellectual is often politically im- 
potent. But so also is the intellectual 
who never withdraws into the ivory 
tower, who spends the sum of his men- 
tal efforts organizing committees, sub- 
committees and sub-sub-committees. The 
ideal is a dual life of thought and ac- 
tion with periodic escapes into and sor- 
ties out of the ivory tower. Some are 
equipped by ability and temperament to 
stay longer in the tower. 

There are also times for thought and 
times for action. In my opinion we are 
now entering a period which requires 
deep liberal thought. Let-the most active 
among us fight the rearguard guerrilla 
action against the conservatives in the 
legislative retreat that is now inevitable. 
But let some of us think harder than 
ever about a new economic plan for a 
socialized America, so that we will be 
able to recapture the support of the 
American public when our time comes 
again. 

This amounts to a plea for the im- 
mediate formation of an American 
Fabian Society. It should be a small 
society composed of the best brains 
among us and it should view its 
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task with deadly seriousness. American 
progressives must create a new body of 
thought as respectable as Marxism was 
for its day. We have too long borrowed 
from Marxism, Syndicalism, British 
monetary reformism, German state so- 
cialism, Leninism and Stalinism. We 
have refused to evolve a typically Amer- 
ican socialism. We have overdone our 
liberal pragmatism. We have been op- 
portunistic and compromising. But we 
have not been original. Our original 
American liberalism consisting of Bry- 
anism, Wilsonism, and New Dealism 
were so superficial that they have had 
limited long-run significance. 
ever, is the time to build a fundamental 
American socialism and it must begin 
with theory. It does not spring auto- 
matically from political action. Action 
arouses thoucht; it is nct a substitute 
for it. 

* . 7” 
Six Concepts for a 
Mixed Economy 


Tur outlines of the new social eco- 
nomics are emerging from several con- 
cepts which have only recently developed 
some clarity. There is the concept of 
the national budget, superficially pre- 
sented by Henry Wallace and others in 
one dollar paper-cover books, Its origins 
are British and Sir William Beveridge 
is its most famous exponent. A national 
balance sheet with the national govern- 
ment assuming responsibility for the 
adequacy of purchasing power also de- 
rives from the New Deal fiscal policies. 

A second basi¢ concept is the mixed 
economy in which separate~spheres of 
development are allocated to public and 
private enterprise; where free enter- 
prise is defined as freedom for the 
growth of public enterprise. In this 
country Alvin Hansen and Abba Lerner 
have done much tg advance our thought 
along these lines. 

A third concept is that of basic eco- 
nomic freedoms in a planned economy 
such as the freedom of consumers to 
choose the objects of their expenditures, 
the freedom of workers to move from 
one occupation to another, the freedom 
of savers to determine the proportion 
of their income saved, and so on. A be- 
ginning in the analysis of these free- 
doms essential to a _ non-totalitarian 
economy was made by Beveridge in his 
Full Employment in a Free Society. 

A fourth conception is that of co- 
operative enterprise which restores to 
the worker and the consumer control 
over the economic system. Many sug- 
gestions have been made as to the 
methods needed to return the control of 
business to the people. They range from 
the promotion of cooperatives to the con- 
version of large industries such as steel, 


Now, if’ 


coal, and automobiles into public utili. 
ties or their nationalization. These pro- 
posals are natural successors to the 
program for industrial democracy of the 
British Guild Socialists and the French 
Syndicalists. 


A fifth concept is that of the optimum 
rate of capital accumulation in a planned 
economy. The Soviet Five-Year plans 
involved a rapid tempo of capital accu- 
mulation, a tempo so rigorous that the 
working classes suffered great hard- 
ships. A “socialist” tempo would have 
been slower. What is the appropriate 
tempo for a planned economy in a free 
society where consumer interests take 
precedence over producer interests? 
What are the proper roles of capital, 
profits and surplus in a_ socialized 
economy? 

A sixth concept is that of socialized 
decentralization. Over-centralization un- 
doubtedly leads to the excessive power 
of an undemocratic bureaucracy. The 
effects are not too dissimilar whether 


one is considering the excessive economic’ 


bureaucracy of the Soviet Union or the 
top-heavy managerial system of * the 
United States under capitalism. It may 
now be possible to see more clearly the 
degree of the balance between central- 
ization and decentralization necded to 
maintain a democratic planned economy. 


Could not these six concepts serve as 


the basis of a new social economics’ 


which would point the way toward demo- 
cratic economic planning? Would not 
their development serve as the founda- 
tion of a new economic philosophy that 
would be as captivating as Marxism 
ever was when emotionalized as a method 
of emancipating the masses? Does not 
the evolution of. this new thought have, 
greater priority than the development of 
immediate legislative programs which 
are inevitably superficial when not based 
on any broad view of the socialized 
economy liberals are attempting to 
build? If the answer to these questions 
is affirmative, we must immediately 
create an American Fabian Society and 
we must consider its work of the utmost 
importance. Five and six-figure sums 
must be provided to assist its researches. 
The best intelligence available must be 
gathered for its work: And ‘it must all 
be done quickly. 





“Democracy means not ‘I am as good 
as you are,’ but ‘You are as good as 
I am’.” —Rev. Theodore Parker. 


~ 


“If liberty and equality, as is thought 
by some, are chiefly to be found in 
democracy, they will be best attained 
when all persons alike share in the gov- 
ernment to the utmost.” —~Aristotle, 


« 
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Ameriea’s “Enslaved Press” 


A Soviet Expert Turns the Searchlight on Our Venal Publications 


HE American press has incurred 

i Moscow’s wrath by its assertion 
that there is no freedom of the 
press in the USSR. To stop this villain- 
ous attack, Russian newspapers were or- 
dered to expose the Americaa press to 
show that freedom of expression is a 
fraud under capitalism. In addition to 
numerous articles that have since been 
published on this subject in Russian 
newspapers and magazines, there has 
now appeared a booklet on The Ameri- 
can Press (Moscow, 1946) by A. V. 
Georgiev. The author has the degree of 
“cardidate of historical science,” and is 
a member of the Historical Institute of 


the Academy of Social Science of the . 


USSR; he has specialized in the modern 
history of the USA. 

The booklet appeared under the editor- 
shir of V. I. Lan, a ‘doctor of historical 
science” (such titles are now stressed 
in the USSR just as they used to be 
stressed in Germany), considered to be 
the best authority on America in the 
Institute of World Politics of the same 
Academy. The publisher is the news- 
paper Pravda, organ of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party. 
Its 50,000 circulation shows that the 
booklet is widely distributed and used 
by Communist propagandists and writers 
in their comment on America. 

The booklet contains a short historical 
survey and a few pages of comment on 
“the press «us a branch of capitalist 
industry.” The survey and the comment 
are the usual Communist gibberish, and 
are interesting only insofar as_ they 


characterize the American press. 


The New Leader, it seems, is not 
loved by its journalistic contemporaries 
in Moscow. Georgiev’s characterization 
of this weekly is typical of his careless- 
ness about facts: 

“The New Leader is a daily news- 
paper, organ of the so-called Social 

Democratic Federation, a small re- 
actionary pro-Fascist group headed by 
Norman Thomas. The New Leader is 
an unprincipled, reactionary, anti- 
Soviet paper with a Fascist slant.” 

Georgiev informs his readers that the 
New York Times 

“is officially considered an ‘independent 
and democratic newspaper’, and, accord- 
ing to its publisher, Sulzberger, is a 
‘model of a perfectly inbiased organ.’ 
In reality, the New Yori Times, to quote 
the well-known American commentator, 
Seldes, reflects the interests of ‘persons 
and organizations representing the 
migh. of financial and industrial capital.’ 
The paper is closely linked to the house 
of Morgan and other influential business 
circles. Politically it is connected with 
the Democratic Party, yet it voices the 
opinion not of the progressive wing, 
which was led by Roosevelt, but of the 
conservative party members. The pub- 
lisher, Arthur Sulzberger, pretends to 
2 liberal, though in fact the New York 
Times is extremely conservative.” 

Special emphasis is laid on the charge 
the Times “opposed Roosevelt and 
criticized the progressive measures of 
the New Deal” and that, even though 
it supported Roosevelt’s foreign policy, 
it “did not conceal its dislike of demo- 
cratic movements in Europe.” Although 
the paper sometimes carries articles 
“elucidating in a friendly spirit the 
problem of Soviet-American relations,” 
it sometimes “presumes to make very 
rude thrusts against the Soviet Union.” 

The New York Heratd-Tribune, “like 
the New York Times, reflects the inter- 
ests of big business. Its owner, Ogden 
Mills Reed, is himself a big capitalist. 
He has large investments in railroads, 
in power plants and other companies, 
and possesses a great number of shares 
of mine and oil concessions in Mexico 
and Cuba. According to Seldes, the 
Herald-Tribune overtly serves ‘capital, 
wealth and power’.” 

The Herald-Tribune “criticized the 
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Boris I. Nicolaevsky is the internationally-known political observer. 
and authority on the Soviet Union. His recent article on the arrest of 
Professor Kapitza, the physicist, in the Soviet Union attracted wide 
attention and was reported and quoted by numerous publications and 
by Lowell Thomas on the air. Earlier sensational “scoops” scored by 
Nicolaevsky concerned the banishment of Marshal Zhukov to a farm 
outside of Odessa, and his prediction of the dissolution of the two 
“autonomous” republics of the Soviet Union. New Leader readers will 
be doubly interested in the present article for it reports the terms in 
which the Russians describe their favorite publication, The New Leader. 
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progressive measures of the New Deal, 
and hag, always taken a hostile attitude 
toward the labor movement.” In foreign 
affairs, while siding with Roosevelt, “it 
often presumed to make thrusts against 
the Soviet Union.” 

Seldes, whom Georgiev continually 
cites as a “well-known American jour- 
nalist,” is the fellow-traveler George 
Seldes, editor of Jn Fact. To Georgiev 
he is the highest authority on American 
affairs. 


% * ” 


Tue New York Post, though it “sup- 
ported Roosevelt’s domestic and foreign 
pol.cy,” is censured because “it publishes 
the contributions of Dorothy Thompson 
who has recently become notorious for 
her pro-Fascist tendency.” 

The Washington Post, after it was 
taken over by the “big American banker, 
the Republican Eugene Maier [sic], has 
become the mouthpiece of moneyed in- 
terests represented by its owner.” 

Georgiev has no patience with the 
Post's political line: though it supported 
the struggle against the Fascist aggres- 
sors, yet “its pages often contain crude, 
sometimes even provocative attacks 
harming Soviet-American friendship.” 

Chicago Daily News is no better. In 
recent years (after Knox entered Roose- 
velt’s Cabinet) the paper “supported the 
PreSident’s domestic and foreign policy” 
but “it did not disguise its negative 


attitude toward the Soviet Union, and 
often made hostile attacks against it.” 
Christian Science Monitor is no good 
either, though it “consistently followed 
an anti-Fascist line.” In regard to the 
USSR it behaved “not always and not 
quite-consistently” friendly. 

Of the big dailies Georgiev approves 
only of PM and the Chicago Sun. PM 
receives a pat on the back because 
“during the whole war it exposed with 
much energy the plots of the Amer- 
ican pro-Fascist and reactionary cir- 
cles,” as well as the links which existed 
between the American and the German 


monopolies. 
ue * ue 


Grorctev is even more disgusted 
with American magazines, He specially 
disapproves of Time, Life and Fortune, 
the publications of Henry -Luce. In 
C2orgiev’s opinion “they are the mouth- 
pieces of moneyed interests in the USA. 
Time, Inc., a publishing house headed 
by Luce, is closely linked to Morgan's 
bank and other big industrial and bank- 
ing companies. Luce’s magazines reflect 
the opinion of reactionary circles of big 
capital, and carry on a strenuous cam- 
paign against progressive measures, In 
the domain of foreign policy, Luce’s 
magazines voice the opinion of the most 
imperialistic groups. They overtly evolve 
the idea of American world domination, 
and propagate Luce’s slogan: ‘The 20th 
Century is the American Century.’ 


Characteristic of Luce’s publications is 
their anti-Soviet tendency.” 

Newsweck is just as rotten. “It is the 
mouthpiece of reactionary circles, and 
often disseminates all kinds of anti- 
Soviet insinuations.” 

The line taken by Collier’s is a hodge- 
podge: “along with progressive articles 
it publishes pro-Fascist and anti-Soviet 
pronouncem2nts.” 

Despite the staunch efforts of Edgar 
Snow, Georgiev passes a severe judg- 
ment on the Saturday Evening Post 
which “in many foreign political prob- 
lems is the mouthpiece of reactionary 


-and isolationist circles.” 


The Commonweal “pretends to be 
liberal, but in reality is extremely con- 
servative.” 

Current History “is conspicuous for 
its reactionary and clearly marked anti- 
Soviet tendency.” 

The Nation, “prior to Hitler Ger- 
many’s aggression, presumed to make 
slanderous attacks upon the Soviet 
Union. Later it showed more objectivity 
in commenting on the problem of Soviet- 
American relations, though it did not 
altogether refrain from anti-Soviet pro- 
nouncements.” 

Foreign Affairs “has always taken a 
hostile attitude against the Soviet Union, 
Though during the war period this 
stand underwent a certain change, the 
magazine did not give up its anti-Soviet 
tendency.” 

However, this expert knows that the 
American magazines are not all putrid. 
He finds that: The New Masses and 
Amerasia tell the truth about Soviet 
Russia and Communism. 

Voprosy Istorii, a monthly publication 
of the Historical Institute of the Aca- 
demy of Science, reports that Georgiev 
has now been entrusted with writing a 
book on The Basie Problems of the His« 
tory of the USA in 1870-1914. No doubt 
this will be a great masterpiece, which 
we eagerly await. 
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Operation 


men, a liberal group with head- 

quarters at Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, sent out a letter to 25,000 
southern clergymen last August. The 
letter urged sympathetic understanding 
of the AFL and CIO drives to organize 
the South, and that a representative of 
organized labor be invited to speak to 
the various churches on Labor Day. 

Enclosed with the letter was a re- 
capitulation of the official labor policies 
and declagations of the major church 
bodies—all clearly stating approval of 
the rights of workers to organize and 
bargain collectjvely. This mailing was 
conceived by Rev, David S. Burgess and 
Rev. T. B. Cowan of the Fellowship’s 
Labor Commission. 

Some amazing replies were received 
in answer to this temperate and well- 
reasoned letter. Some approved, but the 
majority were hostile. Many coupled 
anti-unionism with anti-Semitism. One 
North Carolina minister said: “Such 
dopes and greedy, half-baked, unprin- 
cipled, so-called ministers as yourself 
(Rev. Burgess) try to foist themselves 
into our churches, and come about like 
the Jews of old and today to make it a 
den of thieves.” s 

A Virginia clergyman wrote: “I ask 
that you organize in a Christian way. 
Christian methods are not employed by 
non-Christians.” 

Most, however, took the view that the 
Church’s task was purely spiritual, and 
that “Pulpits are to uphold Jesus Christ 
and try to get men to shun hell and win 
heaven by prayer and supplication and 
trusting Jesus Christ”; and that “Our 


Te Fellowship of Southern Church- 


Dixie and the Churches 


By Barney Taylor 


Southern Correspondent of The New Leader 


work is spiritual, not political. Count 
me out!” 

Others were yulgar. One particularly 
choice specimen came unsigned from a 
small North Carolina town. “I know 
some of the union organizers, and they 
are drinkers and woman-hoppers—have 
left their wives and families. They 
haven’t the interest of the workers at 





heart—only the money they can get out 
of them. Consider that, or, if you want 
to, step to hell!” The letter damned 
Rev, Burgess and his colleagues for 
“selling out to such a band of racketeers 
as the CIO,” and added that “Your 
racket makes Al Capone look like a 
peanut chiseler, for whom I have more 
respect than I have for such as you.” 
One reply reflected the Bilbo-inspired 


ery of “damyankee interference.” This 
preacher thought the South was “doing 
pretty well for itself until Northern 
labor interests — Communists — took a 
hand about 1929.” 


It was the knowledge that such views 


‘ obtained among such a large segment 


of the Dixie clergy that caused Rev. 
Burgess and other thoughtful clergymen 
to attempt the liberal education of their 
fellow ministers. Further, they know 
that most Southern workers are deeply 


religious and that the pastors of the 


ehurches wield a much greater influence 
with their flocks than in other sections 
of the country. The concluding paras 
gtaph of the controversial letter exe 
presses the main objective of the Fellows 
ship of Southern Churchmen:: “If dee 
mocracy and religious freedom are to 
survive, we must count on a strong and 
idealistic labor movement. The best way 
to insure this kind of movement is for 
us to work with it in the achievement 
of its legitimate aims.” None of the 
critics commented.on this point. 


* » ” 


Rey. DAVID BURGESS, a student 
and admirer of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr 
and now a minister of the Congrega- 


tional Church, has lived and worked - 


among ‘southern workers for the past 
two years. In addition to bigotry and 
prejudice among southern clergymen, he 
believes that another major menace to 
decent religion and, incidentally, to or- 
ganized labor, is the growing influence 
and spread of the “Holiness” or “Holy 
Roller” sects, whose “God-called”. min- 
(Continued on Page Nineteen) 
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Iran and Henry Wallace 


Firmness and Anglo-American Unity Can Bring Peace 
By Christopher Emmet 


Radio commentator, author, and authority on international affairs. 


HILE the recent session of the ; 
W United Nations was drawing to 


a close in an atmosphere of con- 
tinued controversy and confusion but 
with some modest agreement on the 
disarmament issue, an event occurred 
in far-off Iran which was much more 
important to the future of UN than 
anything accomplished this year at Lake 
Success. That event was the abandon- 
ment by Soviet Russia of the puppet 
pro-Russian Government set up in the 
province of Azerbaijan. 





HENRY WALLACE 
Ignores. Many a Fact 


In March, 1946, it looked as if the 
U*: might break up before it com- 
pleted its first year of life. Britain and 
America, backed rather timidly by other 
nations, stood firm against the bullying 
of the Iranian Government of Premier 
Ghavam. Not only did the Soviet Gov- 
ernment organize armed revolt in Azer- 
baijan itself, and among the Kurds on 
the Turkish border, but through the 
Russian-subsidized Tudeh Party, riots 
were fomented in the capital. 

Russia’s« diplomatic offensive in Iran 
was tied in with the Soviet squeeze 
play against Turkey. At that time a 
great Russian Army was conducting 
maneuvers along the Northern Turkish 
border in Bulgaria. Other Russian armies 
stood poised along Turkey’s northeastern 
border in the Russian Caucasus, and the 
Red Army’s move into northern Iran 
threatened Turkey’s southeastern fron- 
tier also. But Byrnes and Bevin stood 
firm. Premier Ghavam of Iran compro- 
mised but refused to yield altogether. 
Despite Soviet threats and Gromyko’s 
walkout, the Iranian question was kept 
on the UN agenda. 

There were many timid souls at that 
time who felt that Byrnes and Bevin 
wer. being too unyielding, that it would 
be folly to risk a breakup of the UN 
and even war ‘itself over a backward 
country, such as Iran. We heard the old 
arguments familiar in the days of 
Mussolini and Hitler, that because Iran 


(like Abyssinia and Poland) was not a’ 


modern democracy, we should tolerate 
aggression against her. It might be 
technically unjust, they said, but+ it 
would bring progress, just as the ap- 
peasers once argued that Fascist italy 
brought new roads and medicines to 


Abyssinia. In short, the old appease-* 


ment ery “Why die for Danzig?” was 
raised again. 

All that has happened since is a 
further vindication of firmness as the 
road to peace, proof that appeasement 
is the road to war. Not only did the 
predicted Turkish crisis fail to ma- 
terialize in an acute form, but today 
the Russians have made a diplomatic 
retreat in Iran itself. The armies of the 
Central Government entered -Tabriz, the 
capital of Azerbaijan Province, amid 
scenes of popular jubilation, and the 
Azerbaijan government which the fel- 
low-tra'velers claimed was based on mass 
support, collapsed without the armed 
intervention of the Russians. 
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Tur Communists apparently no longer 
enjoy mass support anywhere, outside 
of Russia, where the Russian Army and 
the NKVD have once moved in—not in 
Germany, where the Russian-sponsored 
Unity Party is collapsing; not in Aus- 
tria or Hungary; not even in China, 
according to reports from returning 
missionaries and American . observers 
who have visited the Communist-evacu- 
ated areas. 

In recent weeks three distinguished 
American liberals have returned from 
Germany—Professor Reinhold Niebuhr, 


chairman of the Union for Democratic , 


Action; Professor Arnold Wolfers of 
Yale, one of the most distinguished au- 
thorities on Europe, ani Louis Fischer, 
whose new book, The Great Challenge, 
is being acclaimed by everyone. All 
three report that there is at present 
no popular support for Communism in 
Eastern Germany or in Eastern Europe. 
The puppet regimes rest on the force 
of tne Russian Army and of the Russian 
and puppet secret police alone. 

This does not mean that the people 


~ are not forced to collaborate with the 


Communists, since employment and tood 
depend on it, nor does it mean that 
they will not have to accept Communist 
domination unless the Western Allies 
can win for them the free elections 
promised at Yalta and Potsdam. But it 
does mean that the picture of Commu- 
nism as a mass movement, a crusade 
backed by the underprivileged, is a 
grotesque falsehood. 

The tragedy is that so many liberals 
in America, France and Britain who 
have not seen the Red Army at work 
still cherish the old illusions. In his 
first editorial in The New Republic, 
Henry Wallace blandly builds his foreign 
policy argument on his old thesis that 
Stalinism is based on economic democ- 
racy which has won and held the “com- 
mon man’s” support. Apart from this 
false hypothesis, much of what Wallace 
says is true and eloquently put, but 
this basic error wrecks all his preten- 
tions to democratic leadership. And be- 
cause of that error, no one man has 
recently done more than Wallace to set 
back social progress in America, and to 
discredit the cause he once served. Be- 
cause what he says about Russia is 
false, people will not believe him when 
he tells the truth about other important 
matters. 

This is the more unfortunate because 
it is well to have the American people, 
and especially the leaders of the Re- 
publican Party, reminded of the strong 
demand for social security, economic 
justice and full employment, with gov- 
ernment planning to achieve them, which 
characterizes the whole free world out- 
side of America. Even in Canada the 
Liberal Party Government of Mackenzie 
King, which has made such a good 
reecrd ig organizing Canada’s economic 
life both in war and in peace, has pur- 
sued a policy of stronger governmental 
controls than that of America under the 

New Deal. 

Wallace ignores the fact that the real 
experiments in social justice and social 
planning, combined with political free- 
dom in which he professes to believe, 
are not being carried out in Soviet 
Russia but in Britain under the Labor 
Party, in the Dominions, in Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland and Scandinavia 
which are all under Socialist govern- 
ments or under coalitions of Socialists 
and Catholic Christian Socialists. It is 
there that the really exciting experi- 
ments in combining civil liberties and 
social justice are being carried on, and 
we may be confident that before very 
long the American people also will re- 
sume the same search in their own way. 
But all these experiments are now car- 
ried out under the shadow of Russian- 
induced economic chaos and under the 
threat of new aggression. If Britain 


and America had not stood firm in 
Turkey and Iran, the experiments would 


not be possible at all. 
* * * 


Ly the Saturday Evening Post (Dec. 
14) Demaree Bess has revealed the 
growing irritation and suspicion which 
the British feel toward American foreign 
policy—a suspicion to which Wallace 
made such a notable contribution. He 
writes: 

“TI have been surprised to discover 
how many Englishmen are disturbed 
about what they call ‘American bel- 
ligerence.’ While Henry Wallace voices 
suspicion that Britain may be leading 
the United States into an imperialistic 
war,’ most Englishmen are alarmed 
by reckless American talk of a ‘pre- 
ventive war.’... 

“Most of the Englishmen I talked 
with were ignoring Mr. Wallace’s 
criticisms of ‘British imperialism’ and 
were paying attention instead to his 
arguments for the necessity of reach- 
ing agreement with Russia. An im- 
pressive group of well-known Britons 
cabled to Wallace endorsing the posi- 
tion he took.” 

The London Economist accused Byrnes 
of “going too far and_too fast,’ and 
Tom Driberg in the House of Commons 
said that Britain must refuse to be 
dragged into war on the side of “the 
imperialists of Wall Street and the 


- thugs of Detroit.” 


These quotations confirm the disservice 
Wallace rendered not only the Demo- 
cratic Party in the recent elections but 
to America’s position abroad, when he 
accused Byrnes of war-mongering and 
when he misrepresented the Baruch 
Plan. The Byrnes-Bevin policy was really 
a defensive, backs-to-the-wall stand. Its 
justification was the overwhelming evi- 
dence of Soviet broken promises, rule by 
ruin and aggression. 

Why cannot Wallace and his British 
friends believe such liberal writers as 
Reuben Markham, Leigh White, Hal 
Lehrman, Homer Bigart, George Moorad, 
William Lawrence, Bogdan Raditsa and 
a dozen others—British as well as 
American—not to speak of allied intelli- 
gence reports, returning allied soldiers 
and prisoners of war, and the testimony 
of refugees? Must we wait until the 
Red Army has been seen everywhere 
before some liberals will give up their 
illusions? If so, they will be convinced 
too late. For just as those parts of the 
world which were overrun by Hitler’s 
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army were unable to liberate themselves 
and had to await their rescue by the 
allied invasion, so those parts of the 
world which have seen the Red Army 
also depend on the democracies to bring 
about that army’s retreat. 

That retreat can be brought about by 
other means than war, which is the last 
and worst way to accomplish it. It was 
not our soldiers who drove the Red 
Army from Azerbaijan but our diplo- 
matic firmness, backed by a united pub- 
lic opinion and by our apparent willing- 
ness to use our economic power and if 
néed be even ger military power to re- 


sist a new aggression. And since an 
aggressive power is often in a position 
where it must either advance or retreat, 
a firm defensive attitude may well be 
enough to win baek much of .the lost 
area of freedom. ? 

Above all, it was mainly the unity 
between America and Britain which has 
temporarily freed Iran and relieved the 
pressure on Turkey, rather than any- 
thing the Iranians could do themselves, 
But now this allied unity is itself in 
danger. The Soviets’ military and diplo- 
matic offensive has been turned back, 
but the propaganda offensive remains. 
Every suspicious act or irresponsible 
remark by American oi British leaders, 
such as those of Wallace or the dema- 
gogic attacks on America in the House 
of Commons, makes that unity. more 
tenuous.~ ” 

The untimely Labori‘e revolt in Britain 
may undo all the good our firmness has 
begun to accomplish. The obvious les- 
sons are going unheeded, and what 
Molotov could not accomplish alone, 
Wallace, Zilliacus and Driberg may 
achieve for him. 

It is especially incumbent on leaders 
in the new Republican Congress to re- 
assure our friends abroad by word and 
deed that they do not coniemplate 
either economic isolationism or economic 
imperialism. Those of us who pleaded 
so long for a policy of firmness and only , 
succeeded at the eleventh hour, when 
peace and honor were almost lost, must 
redouble our efforts now. We have only 
begun the long road back toward the re- 
liberation of Europe, but we have gone 
far enough already to know that we 
are on the right road. We must con- 
tinue that course with the British and 
we must increase the pace. 


— REBELS IN LABOR PARTY — 


@ What is the real meaning of the | 
“revolt” within the British Labor| 
Party against Bevin’s foreign policy ? | 
|The London Letter of the Union for! 
Democratic Action interprets it in this | 
way: 

“In the main, the rebellion has ds| 
its object the taking by Britain of an 
independent (socialist) line in world 
policy, giving leadership to those 
forces in the world dedicated to ef- 
fecting basic and progressive social 
changes through democratic means. 
The rebels applaud the initiative the 
Government has taken in Phdia, and 
promises to take in Germany. They 
isimply want it to do more. And they 
believe a point has been reached where 
the forces of America and Russia 
are in equilibrium, and an opportu- 
nity exists—and must be seized—for 
Britain to move forward. 

“How wide an appeal would such 
a lead have? Mr. Crossman sometimes 
seems to suggest that it would appeal 
strongly to all the world outside Rus- 
sia and the United States. Others are 
more modest, . They point to the almost 
uniform success that parties dedi- 
cated to democratic planning have en- 
joyed in Europe, whenever the people 
have a reasonably free opportunity to 
express their choice. France is recog- 
nized as an exception, but an excep- 
tion from which @ lesson may be 
drawn. Here the French Communist 
Party feeds on the fear of military 
and clerical reaction, and reaction 
feeds on the fear of the French Com- 
munist Party. A British lead, it is 
felt, will break tthis vicious circle; 
prevent the trend spreading to the 
rest of Europe, and perhaps even re- 
verse it in France itself.” 



























The UDA adds that it is too early 
to tell whether the criticism of Bevin 
has aided the Communists, the Con- 
servaiives, or the Social Democrats 
most. 
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On Eisenstein’s Mea Culpa 


Raison d’etre for Seductiveness of Soviet Communism 


By J ames Burnham 


wrong, false, evil. If it were that, then the problem—intellectual, moral, and 


W wre: is most dreadful about Soviet Communism is not that it is plainly 


historical—would be so much easier. The simply bad, like the simply false, 
is a straightforward obstacle that dissolves when confronted by the good and the true. 
But Satan—he could not otherwise be Satan—began as the brightest angel, and is 
therefore still able to deceive eternally. Soviet Communism is a perversion of the good, 


of close to the best, and that is why it is more horrifying and more seductive than any 


other social movement of our time. That is why, also, it can never be definitely un- 
masked, why the task of refuting, exposing and combatting it must be daily renewed. 

Its chains for the human spirit have been twisted from the most splendid of man’s 
feelings and hopes—his cry for justice, his sense of brotherhood, his longing for free- 
dom. These ideals, even in their perverted form, continue to move men so powerfully 
that their eyes will not see and their minds will not judge the sy of a force which 


has driven human beings to a depth of 
degradation lower than they have ever 
before reached this side of hell. 

The Communist attitude toward art 
illustrates in its own way the Commu- 
nist method of perversion. Even in the 
rather crude: formulations of Sergei 
Eisenstein’s most recent confession, we 
may recognize much of what is good and 
true. We have no reason to be satisfied 
with what our society has done with the 
artist, with art or with its audience. If 
individual great artists have been com- 
pelled in our age to isolate themselves 
from the community, to become un- 
intelligible except to small cliques, to 
develop merely personal and_idio- 
syncratic myths, and to justify them- 
selves and their work by sterile varia- 
tions on the ideology of art for art’s 
sake, these are symptoms of disease, not 
of normality. The Communist theory of 
art is right when it insists that these 
cannot be an adequate human basis 
for art. 

* * * 


Tue Communist theory is more posi- 
tively right when it holds that art and 
the artist must be reintegrated into the 
community, must be “given one of the 
most honorable places.” For the first 
time since Plato, Communist theory—to 
a considerable extent even Communist 
practice—has sufficiently understood the 
supreme importante of “the honorable, 
militant, @ducational task” of art in the 
forming of the souls of the citizens of 
the Republic. I would myself agree 








EISENSTEIN 
Trying to Call to Us From His 
Moral Prison? 


further with the Communist rejection of 
the claims of art to an independent, 
self-sufficient “aesthetic value.” Art is 
l¢ss than life, and ethics has therefore 
priority over aesthetics. The beautiful 
is subordinate to the good, except insofar 
as the beautiful becomes part of the 
good. 

The great movies by which Sergei 
Eisenstein first was known suggested 
how these individual truths might form 
the support of a fresh, humane and 
moving aesthetic. But in the consolida- 
tion of Communist reality, the truths 
themselves have become the ingredients 
of a total lie. The reintegration of art 
and artist with the community is trans- 











Russian Exhortation and Let-Down 
Reviewed by EVA HINDUS 


SILENT IS THE VISTULA. By Irena 
Orska. Longmans, Green, 275 pages. 
$3.00. 


A LL those persons who together with 
Oscar Lange believe that the Warsaw 
uprising of 1944 was an ill-timed, un- 
disciplined insurrection brought about 
by Fascist provocateurs, ought to read 
this eye-witness account of a member of 
the Polish underground. 

Mme. Orska ‘describes the circum- 
stances which led to the uprising, the 
approach of the Soviet Army almost 
within the Warsaw city limits, the con- 
stant exhortation of Soviet broadcasts in 
Polish for the people to rise up and 
begin the fight for freedom. When the 
Home Army is eventually given the 
signal, the population greets the first 
shots with joy and expects the Russian 
forces to join the struggle in four or 
five days. The Russians respond with 
silence, and the writer’s story becomes 
a heart-rending account of the 63-day 
struggle against insuperable odds. 

As it becomes clear that the Soviet 
Army has no intention of aiding the 


2 


Poles, and subsequently refuses to grant 
bases to American and British planes 
that want to bring help, the betrayal 
proves too much for most of the ex- 
hausted force. One of the tireless nurses 
becomes the spokesman for the pitiful 
lot: “Why didn’t they say right away, 
‘We'll give you no help. You are to 
die! . . .?. They called on us to fight, 
and all the time they had a knife hidden 
to stab us in the back!” 

This factual account of a siege reaches 
its climax in the final pages where we 
are shown the life—if it can be called 
that—of Polish civilians and Home 
Army soldiers in the German Prison 
Camp at Pruskow. 

There were passages during the read- 
ing of Silent Is the Vistula where I 
ihought that greater literary skill was 
needed. To mention one, the description 
of such a horrowing experience as the 
author’s participation in an expedition 
through the sewers left me imagining 
it a much more horrible episode than 
Mme. Orska draws. The book is filled 
with poignant scenes which are closer to 
Irena Orska thar they #re to the reader. 


formed into the enslavement of the 
artist by a  police-state. The moral 
responsibility of art turns into the duty 
to deceive and corrupt the people. The 
citizen-artist becomes the fawning 
ideological sergeant of the NKVD. 

We who have not yet experienced, in 
our own persons, the devices of 
twentieth century terror have no right 
to condemn or despise Eisenstein for 
his capitulations. Heroics are easy when 
we don’t have to pay for them. There is, 
indeed, a strange paragraph of his con- 
fession in which he—or whoever wrote 
the words that he was forced to sign— 
might almost seem to be trying to call 
to us from his moral prison: 

“We know Ivan the Terrible as a man 
with a strong will and firm character. 
Does that exclude from the characteriza- 
tion of this Tzar the possibility of the 
existence of certain doubts? It is diffi- 
cult to think that a man who did such, 
unheard-of and unprecedented things in 
his time never thought over the choice 
of means or never had doubts about how 
to act at one time or another. But could 





it be that these possible doubts over. 
shadowed the historical role of historical 
Ivan ...? Could it be that the essence 
of this powerful sixteenth-century figure 
lies in these doubts and not in his un- 
compromising fight against them or un- 
ending success of his state activity?” 
io . - 


Turse words concentrate the two 
central moral problems upon which the 
Bolshevik revolution has foundered, 
They ask, in effect: is individual man— 
who doubts, questions, thinks—the moral 
reality, or is the individual to be sub- 
merged in the state? Is human freedom 
to be won by means which are the nega- 
tion of freedom? 9 

Can it be that we are meant to read 
these questions as more than rhetorical? 
Are we even, as by a code filtered 
through the lines, being asked to re- 
member that within Russia our comrades 
also know that these are the central 
problems, and that in their hearts they 
too deny the answers which the terror 
puts on their lips? 
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| A Gifted Diplomat 


Reviewed by HARRY D. GIDEONSE 


Where Are We Heading? By Sumner Welles. New York: Harper and Brothers. 397 


pages. $3.00. 


the wheel in stormy weather by folks who have never had salt in their nostrils. 
We live in a time that’s “out of joint,” full of radical changes in our ideological 


T HERE js always something cheap in criticism of the man on the bridge handling 


and technical culture, and pathetically eager for security and private peace at a 
moment in history when only fearless assumption of calculated risks can hold out 


hope for the survival of free society. In a shelf of easy literature of the “Truman 


” 


shogld have . 


or “Byrnes made a mistake when .. 
is in a class by itself because of the manifest authority of its source. Here is an author 
with salt in his nostrils, with a record of achievement that gives him a title to 
criticism, and with a firm grasp of the field as a whole with al! its bewildering detail, 


” 


its verbalistic camouflage, and its ideological sabotage. 
This book is not above the battle. Welles has been too close to headquarters when 


some of our greatest diplomatic campaigns were planned and executed, to permit 


academic objectivity, and 1], for one, 
would be suspicious of such detachment 
in a time when our basic values and in- 
terests are so obviously at stake. This is 
honest criticism, however, in the sense 
that no partisan axes are ground. There 
is such freedom from the usual “party 
spirit” that I understand that some of 
its Republican readers are delighted with 
the purple passages about the lack of 
“knowledge, experience or strength” in 
the White House that followed Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s death (p. 340), about 
Harry Hopkin’s opportunist ignorance 
(p. 13), about Secretary of State Stet- 
tinius’ lack of professional or personal 
qualifications (p. 53), about Mr. Edwin 
Pauley’s “ignorance” of the ABC of 
reparations when he assumed his 
responsibilities as President Truman’s 
reparations commissioner (p. 99), and 
about some of the cliques and cross- 
currents in the State Department. But 
few partisan Republicans will relish 
Welles’ constant and _ discriminating 
praise for our economic foreign policy 
which has been primarily concerned 
with the correction of the excesses of 
Republican high-tariff-ism, and _ the 
thread that runs through the entire 
book is a plea for a courageous spirit 
of undertaking national responsibilities 
in behalf of durable peace, which would 
hardly be consistent with the voting ree- 
ords of most of the Republican members 
of Congress. , ‘s ‘ 
We tes gives his readers a compre- 
hensive discussion of the entire area of 
American foreign policy, including Eu- 
ropean reconstruction, the inter-Amer- 
ican system, the Near East, the na- 
tionalist surge in Asia, and the need for 
a comprehensive policy, including its 
economic, political and cultural aspevts. 
Ordinarily such a survey is dull and 
text book-ish, but Welles’ own role in 
the past and his courageous interpreta- 
tion give the whole book a racy edge. 
Few readers will agree with all his 
evaluations, but.we all owe him a debt 
for his willingness to put it all before 
the American public. A more disereet— 
or career-minded—avthor might have 
been tempted to present a more “diplo- 
matic” treatment. As it stands, the 
publication of his volume is a_ public 
act of primary magnitude. It will not 
reduce the peculiar intensity of the 
personal animosities that Sumner Welles 
has encountered in the Washington 
menagerie, but it will enhance his status 
with honest citizens throughout the 
land. 


The book opens with facsimile repro- 
ductions of a number of drafts prepared 
by Sumner Welles as the American 
drafting officer at the pre-Pearl Harbor 
conference at which Churchill and 
Roosevelt agreed upon the text of the 
Atlantic Charter. These documents 
should be required reading for that 
part of the reading public which has 
accepted the Robert Ingersoll, Louis 
Adamic, and Elliott Roosevelt myth of 
an F.D.R. whose chief mission during 
the war conferences was “to combat 
Churchill’s exclusive concern with the 


.protection of the ‘Empire’.” Elliott 


Roosevelt has recently described the 
conference on the warship off the coast 
ef Newfoundland at which the Atlantic 
Charter was drafted as a constant 
struggle between his father who shaped 
the Charter in a spirit of deep concern 
with the blueprints for a better inter- 
national postwar order, and Churchill 
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SUMNER WELLES 


who was forced to sign it in spite of 
his exclusive preoccupation with the 
preservation of the British Empire. 
Sumner Welles prints the documents 
which are sadly missing in Elliott’s 
gossipy version. He begins by telling us 
that Churchill took the initiative, and 
that the initial Churchill draft included 
provision for an “effective international 
organization.” Mr. Welles then tells the 
story of the various drafts that followed 
one another in the give-and-take of the 
leaders of the delegations, and he caps 
his story with a facsimile reproduction 
of the draft in which Roosevelt made 
his own contribution, including the 
elimination of the provision for an effec- 
tive international organization. Welles’ 
text shows that Churchill made quite 
an effort to retain the provision but 
that Roosevelt—quite understandably, if 
we recall the temper of our domestic 
political situation—argued that such a 
provision might encourage further oppo- 
sition to American aid to the Allies. 
This is thé Welles record in father 
Roosevelt’s own handwriting, and it is 
a flat contradiction of son Elliott’s 
version. Welles goes on to tell the story 
of Roosevelt’s later support during the 
war for Welles’ own careful preparation 
under the State Department for the 
later Dumbarton Oaks conference. 


- * i 


Tue sections on Russia are the least 
satisfactory to this reviewer. Perhaps 
they are merely a sign that Welles 
after all is still a “diplomat” in the 
conventional sense of the term, but they 
leave me with a Wallace-PM aftertaste, 
He tells us that “Soviet Russia repre- 
sents one of the greatest attempts to 
attain human betterment that the world 
has ever known,” and that “it has 
given health, education, economic — se- 
curity and the hope of happiness to one 
hundred and eighty millions of human 
beings.” His sharp criticism of Secre- 
tary Byrnes is probably partly caused 
by the perspective in which Welles views 
Russian policy itself, and. while it is 
probably true that Byrnes was not too 
well trained for his present office, recent 
events seem to demonstrate that his 
policy of “firmness and patience” was 
not ill-advised. Byrnes had the confi- 
dence of. Congress, and it is always a 
dilemma of parliamentary politics that 
those who know are frequently dis- 
trusted by the legislative leaders, while 
the folks who are highly regarded by 
the congressional committees are too 
often amateurs from a technical stand- 
point. If Roosevelt had shifted gears at 
Potsdam—and Welles seems to think he 
would have done so—the country would 
probably have taken his lead. But the 
new leadership could hardly have taken 
so sharp a turn until the ground had 
been prepared by the obvious failure 


variety, Sumner Welles’ book 


of the established policy. Welles’ sup- 
port of a “European federation” is well 
ahead of present American foreign 
policy, but he offers no realistic pre- 
scription for the Russian obstacle 
which must be overcome if it is to be 
achieved. 


* * * 


To this revlewer the discussion of 
inter-American policy was particularly 
interesting—and more convincing than 
it would have been in earlier stages of 
the Peron controversy. | think the facts 
have proved Welles’ judgment in this 
area, and it is not too late to revise our 
present policy even if there may he 
some “loss of face.” The discussion of 
Palestine should be required reading for 
some of the Zionist extremists who are 
now so vocal. Some of them will be 
surprised to find Welles still endorsing 
Dr. Judah Magnes’ sensible proposals, 
as he did in his preceding book, The 
Time for Decision. Personally 1 am a 
bit disappointed in his discussion of the 


. 


State Department’s policy regarding 
General de Gaulle. The record since 
Casablanca would seem to prove that 
de Gaulle’s ambition to use the Com- 
munist resistance for his purposes was 
always a pipe dream, and that it merely 
strengthened Communism in France 
while it left the democratic elements 
confused and embittered. But these are 
relatively minor matters, and as in the 
discussion of Soviet policy, the book 
presents the data comprehensively, and 
the author’s views “are certainly not 
thrust upon his readers, 

This is an honest and a mature book, 
worthy of more attention and discussion 
than it is receiving. It left at least one 
reader with the hope that we might 
find some appropriate use soon for the 
author’s great talents in a-field in which 
our human resources are still rather 
limited. The book is a great tribute to 
a gifted professional diplomat in a time 
when the rough-and-ready- methods of 
“aquarium diplomacy” have not yet 
proved themselves. 











“Unpolitischer” 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 


THEME AND VARIATIONS. 
1946. 344 pages. $5.00. 


By Bruno Walter. 


Alfred A. Knopj. New York, 


fainous conductors, was written as its author neared his seventieth year. His 


T HEME AND VARIATIONS, the autobiography of one of the world’s most 


edneation, the influence which shaped him, his musings on various topics as 
well as the chronicling of his musical career are traversed in these pages. Bruno 
WaJter grew up in a cultural world saturated with German romanticism. He became 
on of the most eminent and pojular musical figues in Germany and Austria, but 
neither his eminence nor popularity were of avail when the Nazis, putting into practice 
their racial theories, ousted him from his native Germany in 1938 and trom Austria, 


the land of his adoption, five years later. 


Although Bruno Walter is known in the United States chiefly as a symphonic 
cordactor, his Eurcpean reputation was based mainly on his success in the operatic 
realm, where he has m:de his greatest musical contribution. As a very young man 
he came under the influence of the brilliant, neurotic Gustav Mahler. Walter was 
assistant conductor under Mahler at the Vienna Court Opera and remained his fervent 
admirer and devoted discipie. Indeed, Bruno Walter’s name is invariably linked with 
the interpretation of Mahler’s works as well as the symphonies of Anton Bruckner, 
A wider public will) remember the conductor’s devotion to stil] another Austrian 
composed, one Wolfgzng Amadeus Mozart. Walter reached the point where his vision 
enabled him to see behind the rococo fagade of Mozart and to perceive in him “the 


Shakespeare of the opera.” 


This is not a gossipy book, although the author makes constant reference to indi- 
viduals, 1. any of whom are not-ble figures in the musical and literary world. The 
descriptions of back-st'ge goings-on are valuable for what they reveal of the tech- 
nical set-up and the political intrigues behind opera under the German and Austrian 
monarchies. Bruno Walter is cultured and poetically sensitive. He writes with charm, 


a certain gracious reserve, and a refined 
sentimentality is not entirely absent— 
qualities which one feels are character- 
istic of the man, too. 

Viewed from another angle, the story 
of Bruno Walter may well cause a sense 
of uneasiness; and no doubt he is him- 
self aware of this possible censure when 
he writes towards the close of his narra- 
tive: “I admit with deep regret that I 
have never attained to that happy bal- 
ance between artistic and human duties, 
... My life was surely wanting in that 
energetic public partisanship that would 
have corresponded to my later passionate 
inward participation in the burning ques- 
tions of world happenings.” 

Thus gracefully Walter dismisses the 
doubts which well may have accumulated 
in the mind of a more politically con- 
scious reader. Bruno Walter, like the 
Thomas Mann of 1917, was an “Un- 
politischer.” 

In 1918, at the time of the Bavarian 
Socialist uprising, Bruno Walter was 
General Music Director in: Munich. He 
received the news of the founding of 
he republic with the greatest misgivings 
and only stayed on in his post that he 
might “protect from possible revolu- 
tionary destruction what in its deepest 
sense .was more important than the 
political events. in store for us” (i.¢., 
his artistic achievements with the Munich 
opera.) Describing his meeting with the 
new Prime Minister, he speaks of “young 
civilians with red brassards. and hoarse 
voices milling about,” and he complains 
that the conference with Kurt Eisner 
was continually disturbed “by -undisci- 
plined comings and goings.” Despite his 
fears, friendly and cooperative relations 
prevailed throughout the remainder of 
his activity in Munich. 

Fleeing Germany, Walter occupied 
himself in Vienna, with the Festival 
Plays at Salzburg.and with guest visits 
to Italy. and the United States. .The 


conductor’s faith in and admiration for 
Kurt Schuschnigy led him to sign a 
three-year contract with the Vienna 
State Opera even after Schuschnigg’s 
Berchtesgaden meeting. At the chan- 
cellor’s suggestion, he had cabled an 
invitation to Toscanini to appear that 
year at Salzburg and was “startled” by 
the negative reply. 

One need not withholki admiration of 
Bruno Walter as a musician because of 
his political naiveté or aloofness. He 
sought to keep art pure and intact from 
all political considerations but by -co- 
operating with totalitarian governments 
and by accepting their honors he did 
seriously compromise both his art and 
himself. One thinks of Toscanini, hardly 
less illustrious as a pure musician, so 
fiercely passionate in his denunciation 
of all forms of Fascism—how he left 
his beloved Italy, refused to conduct at 
Bayreuth after 1933 and later at Salz- 
burg, how he befriended the victims of 
Nazi persecution, including Walter him- 
self. Dangerous as is the alliance be 
tween art and politics, the opposite ex- 
treme of becoming so wrapped up in 
the “ethereal” realm of art and beauty 
as to be completely oblivious of: the 
“vulgar” world of social and political 
conditions may well lead to a world 
situation in which there no longer is a 
place for “pure” art. 
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Prejudices: Theatre 1945-1946 


Reviewed by JOSEPH T. SHIPLEY 


THE THEATRE BOOK OF THE YEAR: 1945-1946. By George Jean Nathan. 


Knopf. New York, 1946. 876 pages. $3.50. 


season, that some standard higher than a mere measure of a play’s popularity 


I: it well, in a “record and interpretation” preserved beyond a current theatrical 


be applied. George Jean Nathan is a person not easily contented; indeed, of the 
ninety-odd plays covered in the current volume of his reviews, he speaks with un- 
stinting praise of only one. Even that is by way of a slap at current productions. 
“When our theatre goes backward, it sometimes goes forward,” he remarks, finding 
“uncommonly gratifying” only the revival of Show Boat. 

Mr. Nathan pours a vitriolic prose upon his victims. From his superior height 
he deluges critics, actors, playwrights, with his scorn. Certain of these reviews, with- 
out regard to the merits of the works under discussion, are so much longer than 
others that we can only guess they are part of Mr. Nathan’s monthly, as distinct 
from his weekly, stint. They give him greater scope for attack, though they display 


no greater regard for thin-skinned victims. 


Thus he lumps all the critics that ob- 


jected to alterations of Moliére (in Bobby Clark’s The Would-Be Gentleman) in che 
charge that they, “if indeed they were acquainted with Moliére at all, apparently 
knew him only in translation, and perhaps no. too good translation at that, and 
could not persuade t!.emselves thai there could be more than one English shading to 


a French word.” He tells us that scenes 
in The State of the Union are stock 
situations; the one between the wife and 
the other woman “has figured in one 
form or another in at least a thousand 
plays, many of them written by ama- 
teurs who think that Pinero is a Coney 
Island boardwalk game. ... But, as 
remarked, however much professional 
criticism may blanch at it all, the popu- 
lar trade seems to love it, and swallows 
its hokum-frosted propaganda hook, line, 
and stinker, and turns it into a box- 
office Pactolus.” 

Here are two of Mr. Nathan’s four 
devices for drawing popular attention 
to Mr. Nathan. One is the unexpected 
intrusion of a gutter-term, as with 
“stinker” above. The second is the casual 
learned allusion: Mr. Nathan doubtless 
figured that most of his readers had 
heard of Midas but at best had for- 
gotten that the stream he bathed in, so 
that its sands turned gold, was the 
Pactolus. These tricks show him at once 
“wise to” the man in the street, and his 
superior. 

The third device is the impression of 
accuracy. Mr. Nathan is always right. 
When Mr. Irwin, one of the adaptors 
of The Lute Song, calls the Chinese 
original Pi-l’a-Ki, Mr. Nathan says 
sternly: “Mr. Irwin is in error. The play 
is not Pi-Pa-Ki but Pi-Pa-Chi. ...” My 
authorities, Mr. Nathan, transliterate it 
as P’i P’a Chi; but perhaps the differ- 
ence is merely in the system of trans- 
literation employed. 

Chief of the means by which Mr. 
Nathan builds his prestige is a con- 
stant allusion to earlier theatrical pro- 
ductions. Although he speaks warningly 





of the “understandable impulse .. . to 
imagine that the present players are not 
so good as the previous ones. ... Memory 
is frequently an amateur magician that 
persists in fooling one with its ten- 
cent parlor tricks,” no reviewer more 
than Mr. Nathan lights candles along 
memory’s lane to the good old days. His 
recollections—which of course most of 
his readers cannot check—are a Pactolus 
from which he sprinkles gold beside the 
dull brass of the theatre today. Indeed, 
most of the time his work is so full of 
memory that it might be suspected Mr. 
Nathan is wandering in a good old daze. 

Persons that enjoy watching a slap- 
stick applied to assorted posteriors will 
be entertained by Mr. Nathan. Persons 
that have a genuine regard for the 
theatre wil recognize the forcefulness of 
his challenge. Many that are repelled 
by his superciliousness might discover 
that his judgments and their own often 
coincide. Mr. Nathan is as full of theat- 
rical hokum as the worst of the plays 
he wallops. But no reader is likely to 
find him dull. 











St. John’s and Poetry 


Review by EDWARD FIESS 


THE NOBLE VOICE. By Mark Van 
Doren. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 328 pages. $3.00. 


Marx VAN DOREN’S The Noble 
Voice bears the subtitle “A Study of Ten 
Great Poems.” The list begins with the 
Iliad and the Odyssey; it ends with 
Byron’s Don Juan and Wordsworth’s 
Prelude. The order of presentation of the 
poems would also be, roughly, the order 
of greatness which Van Doren assigns 
to them. Thus, the reader finds the 
author often exclaiming in effect, along 
with Hamlet: “Oh, what a falling off 
was there!” In fact, the subtitle is be- 
lied in part by the author’s own efforts 
to show that neither Byron nor Words- 
worth was a noble voice. 


Ordinarily the critic of criticism has 
a troublesome task, but the present 
volume provides the reviewer with addi- 
tional Burdens. It is hard to say what 
audience the book is intended for. 
Furthermore, in these prose-poems on 
poetry critical standards are voiced in 
only the most general forms. Consider 
these dicta: “The business of poetry is 
to tell men what they already know. ... 
The poet sees what all men see... . The 
ideas Homer had, and he may have had 
all possible ideas, were had in the right 
way.” Euphony does duty for critical 
precision. 


14 


The weaknesses of The Noble Voice 
may be traced to the “Great Books” 
attitude, as that attitude is exemplified 
at St. John’s College. Seeking to avoid 
provincialism and parochialism, it be- 
comes itself provincial and parochial. 
Trying to show growth in and through 
tradition, it sucveeas only in making 
tradition a static rather than a living 
thing. Even in the essays in which Van 
Doren deals ably with the poems that 
he likes best, he gives us less than, for 
example, C. M. Bowra and E. V. Rieu, 
who have both written on Homer, the 
latter in the Introduction to his recent 
translation of the Odyssey in the Pen- 
guin series. Mark Van Doren is a sensi- 
tive poet, and he has written better 
criticism; here, unfortunately, little 
more than his rhythmical prose is left. 
The book is tastefully designed and 
handsomely set. 








PUBLIC WORKS STUDY 

THE PUBLIC WORKS WAGE RATE 
AND SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC 
EFFECTS. By Viola Wyckoff. Co- 
lumbia University Press. $3.00. 


Miss WYCKOFF has most carefully 
weighed a great deal of evidence, much 
of it unpublished, to arrive at some 
notion of. what the economic effects of 
the public works wage rate were. She 





The Banging Whimper 


Review by GEORG MANN 
SCIENTISTS AGAINST TIME. By James Phinney Baxter, 3rd. Boston: 


Little, Brown. 


ment,” the official story of the wartime accomplishments of American science, 

It is, on the one hand, an incredible record of human brilliance, of the ability to 
organize, of the ability to discover. And on the other, it is a documented confession 
of the bankruptcy of ‘the human spirit, a negation of morality. Here is the story of 
the scientists who developed radar, the proximity fuse, who finally beat the submarine 
in a long seesaw battle of technological devices. 
as they developed new weapons was impeccably rigorous, men who realized that ‘events 
in the physical world are inextricably bound up together, that not an apple can fall. 
from a tree without a subtle shifting of the balance of the ferces that holds our universe: 
together. And it is the story of men who operated in a moral vacuum, who refused to 
ask the why, and were interested only in the how of killing. But unlike the Light 
Brigade, they were not faced with a choice of doing or dying. They merely had to do, 


6 yes is the “brief official history of the Office of Scientific Research and Develop. 


And what they had to do, they did superlatively well. 


Hitler and the Mikado had to be defeated. And defeated quickly in order to save 
American lives. But the defeating of the enemy was a dirty enough job, not only for 
the men who dropped the atomic bomb, but perhaps even more so for the men who made 
it. Or for the men who made the flame throwers. 
adequately explained in this volume, it seems to be immeasurably more honorable, to 
burn an enemy to a quick and smoking crisp, rather than to send him choking on poison 
gas to his death, or send plague and pestilence or incredibly deadly poisons among his 


people. At first, our flame throwers were 
something less than efficient. But thanks 
to the men who improved the nozzle 
design, to the men who saw to it that 
ninety instead of ten percent of the fuel 
could arrive at the target ready to burn 
and sear the enemy conscript, we -can 
sleep soundly at night. And if the enemy 
had descended to the incredibly low 
moral level of using poison gas, we had 
already developed methods of gas war- 
fare more satisfactorily horrible than 
his. 

Such is the moral lesson. But there is 
a great practical lesson in these pages. 
Baxter writes, “The development of the 
atomic bomb is the finest example of the 
cooperative method.” By which he means 
that if you have untold millions to 
spend, and if you round up the best 
scientists in industry, the universities, 
and research institutions and set them 
to work, even the most difficult problems 
can be solved. Brains, like muscles, can 
be hired. Perhaps it would be better to 
substitute the word “monopolistic” for 
Baxter’s “cooperative.” The centraliza- 
tion of research found during the war 
promises to be the pattern for the 
future. Government, industry, and the 
universities are now equipped to farm 
out their problems to each other, to 
corral future knowledge for the highest 
corporate bidder. The scientist work- 
ing in his own laboratory, relying on a 
few assistants, will soon become as 
obsolete as the cottage weavers of Eng- 
land when they were faced with the 
competition of factories using power 
looms. And the system of interlocking 





directorates is carried to its highest 
level in this new pursuit of knowledge, 
Appropriately enough, the research on 
flame throwers was aided by those 
sterling representatives of anti-Fascism 
and—shall we say ?—progressivism, the 
Standard Oil Development Company and 
the Shell Oil Company. 

James Phinney Baxter, 3rd, is the 
president of Williams College. His book 
has the imprimatur of that modern 
spiritual leader—who is about as revo- 
lutionary as his ecclesiastical contem- 
poraries—Vannevar Bush. Baxter has 
produced a calm, thorough (within the 
limits of censorship), readable book. He 
has managed to avoid the trademarks of 
that scientific babu English, that in- 
group jargon which resembles nothing 
so much as the slang of a girls’ boarding 
school. True, sentences still stand on 
their heads occasionally, and words like 
“desiderata” creep in. But the greatest 
lesson of the book js not intended. Here 
are the hollow men, the morally hollow 
men, not only standing but working like 


.beavers together. And they are fully 


equipped to make the world end, not 
with a whimper but with a bang, the 
biggest, most final bang of all. 





carefully analyzes the experience of the 
FERA, CWA, and WPA, but her con- 
clusions are surprisingly modest for the 
minute examination of the data she has 
made. The book neither deals with, nor 
attempts to provide, a theoretical basis 
on which the government might plan an 
employment budget as visualized in the 
Full Employment Bill recently intro- 
duced into Congress. A reader might 
legitimately expect to find some clue in 
the book as to how the government could 
plan a “shelf” of public works, at a 
wage rate, which might stabilize cyclical 
fluctuations in employment. But the 
reader would be disappointed. 

This book represents one of the major 
deficiencies of contemporary scholarly 
writing, as well as serving as an ex- 
ample of the best research that is done 
in the universities. It has completely 
collected the data required for an acute 
interpretation of a vital economic prob- 
lem —the management of large-scale 
unemployment—but at the same time it 
shows an unseemly timidity to pressing 
forward the implications of the data 
into conclusions that might be a guide 
to policy. Richard Wohl. 


GUIDEBOOK FOR VETS 
THE NEW VETERAN. By Charles G. 


Bolte. New York: Penguin Books. -- 





Ix the forefront of the spokesmen for 
the secially-minded veteran are Charles 


G. Bolte (who in 1941 volunteered to 
fight with the British and was wounded 
at El Alamein) and the American Vet- 
erans Committee, of which he is chair- 
man. Mr. Bolte’s book covers a lot of 
ground in a brisk, interesting style. He 
begins with some general remarks about 
the war generation, and then relates the 
story of his combat experience, his re- 
habilitation, his disillusionment upon his 
return to America and his decision to 
exert some influence upon our political 
life. At this point he leaves these more 
personal matters and enters upon & 
description of the American Legion and 
its suitability for the “new veteran,” 
the desire of the soldiers of this war 
for an organization of their own, the 
birth and aims of the American Veterans 
Committee, the confusion which pre 
vailed in the various veterans aid pro- 
grams in 1944-45, and the problems 
facing the Veterans Administration. 
Finally, Mr. Bolte reviews the veteran’s 
situation, what the veteran wants, and 
the work of the AVC. The New Veteran 
is not merely a book for returned sol- 
diers, but for anyone who wants to 
understand the 12,000,000 veterans this 
war has given us. Although Mr. Bolte 
would be the first to deny that there is 


such an animal as the veteran’s spokes- 


man, he is in fact the spokesman for the | 


significant number of veterans who have 
joined the AVC. M. B. 
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dinarily set in opposition to 


Ti tragic sense of life is or- 
naturalism; thus, one of the 


- criticisms frequently made of John 


Dewey’s philosophy is that it does 
not recognize what is tragic in ex- 
istence. An unexpressed corollary of 
this criticism seems to be, how can 
a naturalist have the tragic sense of 
life?—he is, after all, a naturalist. 
And this is to say nothing of the even 
greater disability that pragmatists, 
scientific empiricists and practicing 
scientists are supposed to suffer. It 
is true that some naturalistic philoso- 
phies, notably the more scientific, 
lack altogether a sense of life, let 
alone a tragic one. Such, for ex- 
ample, is logical positivism, which, 
however, is not a life-philosophy but 
a methodology, though some of its 
spokesmen, with greater enthusiasm 
than justice, have claimed for it 
jurisdiction in metaphysics, value 
theory and the history of philosophy. 
But logical positivism, as the extreme 
outcome of naturalistic doctrine, does 
not represent the whole; there is 
in fact no single conclusion of nat- 
uralism, a tradition in which the in- 
ternal conflicts are often greater 
than the external ones that exist be- 
tween itself and other traditions. 
What is there to quarrel about when 
we disagree sharply? You say there 
is a God, and I say there is none; 
our whole disagreement consists in 
this opposition. But let us first agree 
on something, and there will then be 
no end to our argument. (Here phi- 
losophy learns from politics, where 
vehemence also follows resemblance, 
and the severest attack is often di- 
rected against the proximate oppo- 
nent.) There is therefore no single 
outcome of the naturalistic position, 
and to claim for naturalism as @ 
whole a blindness to tragedy pre- 
supposes a_ greater uniformity of 
judgment than does in fact exist 
there. te . = 
Tue specific criticism, applied in 
particular to Dewey, seems to me 
completely to miscarry. First, because 


‘Literary Notebook 
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Naturalism and the 
Tragic Sense of Life 


By ISAAC ROSENFELD 


there is in Dewey’s puilosophy, even 
if unknown to Dewey himself, ‘a tragic 
sense of life; and secondly, because 
some such philosophy, not necessarily 
pragmatist or Deweyan, but natural- 
istic in its main outline, is one of 
the absolutely indispensable condi- 
tions for the tragic sense. The tragic 
sense of life, in Miguel de Unamuno’s 
famous book by the same title, is said 
to lie in the conflict between faith 
and doubt; between the consolations 
of religion and the disconsoling 
truths of this world; between the 
desire and desperate hope for immor- 
tality, and the knowledge, assured by 
réason and evidence, that we do not 
outlive these bones. Now. then, it 
should be clear from such a formu- 
lation alone that each side of the 
conflict is essential ‘to the tragedy; 
the tragic sense of life depends on 
the antithesis between faith and rea- 
son, and can no more exist without 
a knowledge that we must die, than 
it can exist without the desire not 
to die. But what the critics of 
naturalism do (and in so doing fol- 
low a fashion of disparagement more 
than a train of thought) is to abjure 
natural knowledge, not only as if it 
were not a condition of the tragic 
sense, but in itself made tragedy 
impossible. 


Naturalism, then, is essential to the 
tragic sense of life. One must now 
ask whether tragedy is essential] to 
naturalism—is naturalism’s view. of 
man and the universe a tragic one? 
Here is a curious thing—death, ap- 
parently, is not enough for tragedy, 
for if it were, naturalism, which holds 
forth no hope for individual survival, 
would be the essence of tragedy, and 
it would be impossible to criticize it 
on the usual ground. But neither can 
hope in the afterlife be tragic in 
itself; a hope, to be tragic, must 
imply its own frustration, which the 
mere hope for survival does not do 
without reference to natural conii- 
tions. The tragedy is therefore in the 
conflict between hope and despair. 
But again, if the conflict is tragic, 
how can one foresee a happy reso- 


lution? Already the argument is 
weighted toward naturalism, as the 
conflict itself is one which we hope 
will have happy issue but know will 
turn out otherwise. 

* % * 


Dewey's own tragic sense, to be 
sure, not concerned with mortality 
and the will to eternal life, and not 
even recognized as such, is expressed, 
it seems to me, in his doctrine of 
animal nature, his view of the living 
organism as one which is constantly 
undergoing tension, undertaking ac- 
tivities to relieve its tension, ob- 
taining temporary satisfaction, and 
again suffering further tension. In 
itself, this may be taken as a passage 
of descriptive biology, generalized to 
apply to t he whole field; and as such, 
anthing but tragic. But if we our- 
selves have the tragic sense, and can 
bring it to our knowledge of all living 
things, we should be able to see that 
this view of life is inherently tragic. 
For one, al] animal life is committed 
to frustration; no lasting satisfaction 
is possible. There is the possibility 
of partial satisfaction, which, once 
granted, 1s sufficient to condemn 
Dewey, in the eyes of some critics, 
as an incorrigible meliorist and op- 
timist; which is to say—so much is 
pessimism the fashion—something of 
a coward. Partial ‘satisfactions do, 
however, occur in nature, through no 
fault of Dewey’s; to admit them is 
no more than simple truth, which, 
besides, is overbalanced by the recur- 
rence of frustration. But no, runs 
the criticism, partial satisfactions 
are possible only so long as you do 
not pitch the tragic conflict high 
enough; raise it from the level of 
general biology to the most specific 
and concrete one that can possibly 
exist for you, the plane of your own 
life and death, and you will see that 
not even partial satisfactions are 
possible. What good is it to be par- 
tially alive or only a little dead? 
The only choice is between absolute 
annihilation and absolute survival. 
‘* *” tk 


Bur the doctrine of animal nature, 
I will argue in reply, is true of all 
living things: of those that live on 
after death, as well as those that live 
in this life. So, if immortality be 
life, it must be an eternal frustra- 
tion; unless yeu will now admit that 
partial satisfactions are possible in 
eternity—certainly they begin to ap- 
pear more desirable to you. Nonsense, 
you say? The doctrine of animal 
nature does not apply to the soul, 
which is the only living part of us 
that survives, and is not itself ani- 
mal? If such be your desire for im- 
mortality, I will reply with Unamuno, 
‘it has no interest for me, for I want 
to survive death in this flesh and 
these bones; it is precisely as a 
human animal that | desire immor- 
tality, in my own whole self and 
person, for it is so that 1 love life. 
And if 1 survive in any manner that 
satisfies my demand for immortality, 
I will remain always. subject to frus- 
tration and tension, relieved only by 
partial and occasional satisfactions. 
My joys shall have to be sufficient to 
me in that life as they were in this. 


The reply: How boring. An eter- 
nity of petty irritations. 


Counter-reply: Just as boring. A 
glassy eternity, smooth and insipid. 


_ Accusation: No heroism. Afraid of 
the absolute. 


Counter-accusation: Even less hero- 
ism. Absolutely afraid of the condi- 
tional, which is not to be feared at all. 

The question is whether biology is 
a tragic science. Granted that theology 
is—especially for believers. But then 
isn’t biology also one—especially for 
the living? Certainly, the argument 
has been disposed of, for not only 
has it been shown that without nat- 
ural knowledge of the inevitability of 
death the tragic sense of life is im- 
possible, but in natural knowledge 
itself life is seen to be tragic, that 
is to say, frustrated. But is frustra- 
tion a tragedy? A modern tragedy. 
A tragedy of resignation if not of 
high conflict. Still, a tragedy. 
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“TEMPE: THE WIND.” By Edward Mabley and Leonard Mins. 
Staged by Reginald Denham. Sets by Raymond Sovey. Presented by 
Burrerd Straus and Roland Haas. At the Playhouse. 


When a vivid play gives force to a vital theme, the pulse of the 

playgoer quickens, and the theatre thrills again. Such is the effect of 
“Temper the Wind,” a dramatic story of Germany under the Occu- 
paticn. It is also a warning of the world to come. 
Though opening in the Christmas season, “Temper the Wind” is 
not holiday festival. It evokes, rather, the holy day mood. God, as 
Laurence Stern: puts it, tempers the wind to the shorn lamb. We 
mu. ali help the world recover, that there may be peace on earth, 
good will to men. But we remember that the correct translation of 
this Uhristmas message is “peace on earth to men of good will.” And 
we look int» Nazi Germany, as we must look even around us he and 
wonder which are the men of good will, which are lambs, and Which 
are irking lions. > Sr 

“h's though. is given dramatic drive in “Temper the Wind.” Tn 
a sma’ manufacturing town of northeastern Bavaria, old Hugo 
Benckendorff wants American per- . > - 
mission to get h’s machine tool; must give Germany strength as a 
factory going again. Hugo is a sly | balwark against the Slavic hordes. 
fellow. His sen Kurt was hanged| Everyone knows we must keep a 
in 1933 for opposing the Nazis;{weather-eye open on Russia; but 
but Hugo squared himself with the | shall we again raise the bogey in 
Hitler regime by marrying his | whose nazie men like Bruce gave 








daughter Lisa to a Nazi officer, | carly support to Hitler? 
Erich Jaeger. Now Erich is plot-| Yet when Woodruff wants to 
ting; but Hugo is trying to work close the factory, how can he an- | 
with the American civilian Theo-| swer thei objection? The top two 
dore Bruce, of Western Industries. | hundred men, they admit, are of 
Bruce’s mission is to get the fac-| course Nazis; what would he ex- 
tories started, to get Germany,|pect them to be? They are also! 
Europe, the world,. back on their technical experts, without whom 
fect. | the factory cannot work; non- | 
Most of the Americans on duty | Nazis to replace them couldn’t be 
in the town feel the same. They | found and trained within three | 
want to go home. The Germans | Years. Meanwhile, will America 
are clean and well-behaved. Give| feed the town? Or let it starve? 
them a chance. Temper the wind.| Either way breeds hatred. 
Grant amnesty to the minor Nazis. But Captain Palivee knows the 
Let’s get out of here! danger of letting these Nazis hold 
Lt. Col. Woodruff, visiting the|their place. Being a Czech, he has 
town on inspection, has other ideas. | been their neighbor for a thousand 
He’s had the war the hard way,| years. He was born hating them. 
and doesn’t want a new one in| His attitude is summed up in his 
another twenty years. He rules|comment after he shoots the 
that the factory must close until | fleeing Erich. With his hands, he 
the Nazis are out of its top jobs.| outlines the shape of a coffin; 





He hopes for some re-education of then jhe says: “Another reformed 
the people. Benckendorff warns Nazi. 
him there’ll be trouble. Sure How shall we solve the problem? 
enough, at the meeting Woodruff |When Col. Woodruff packs Bruce 
calls, Erich engineers a riot. The| back to America, Bruce says the 
friendly German who is speaking | Colonel brought the trouble on 
is shot; also, an American cor-| himself; Bruce has friends in the 
poral. Erich is shot while trying| States who will see the matter 
to flee; Benckendorff is arrested| through. “Woodruff retorts that 
for having instigated the outbreak.| Bruce knows the wrong _ people; 
The family is disrupted; the fac-|the right people—some hundred 
tory town is left without means! and forty million of them—will see 
of livelihood. No problem is solved, | it through. Woodruff doesn’t know 
This story is worked out in dra- | the answers. But perhaps out of 
matic terms, with well-etched char-|the continuing concern of all the 
acters, with sharp clash both of | people, wisdom will come. Cer- 
persons and of ideas. It shows the | tainly, any lapse of deep concern 
world indeed hanging on the horns | will speed another war. 
of a dilemma. “Hold us by force,” | This, as I write it, may sound 
says Benckendorff’s aristocratic |like a sermon. It comes through 
sister, “and you will have chaos,|the play in the drive of the action. 
bloodshed, and conquest again.” |There is a more personal note in 
But how grant the Germans a/the story. Col. Woodruff had been 
chance to recover, without letting|a close friend of Kurt Bencken- 
them grow strong? | dorff, whom the Nazis hanged, and 
Just as the problem is difficult} had been engaged to his sister 
both ways, so the characters on|Lisa. This may sound contrived. 
both sides have justification. Benck-| But the children of a_ wealthy, 
endorff is a schemer; Bruce is a{ manufacturer would be likely. to 
eartel agent. He cries that we | make international contacts in 
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‘Writes its name in stardust across the celluloid heaven!’ —Walter Winchell 


20th Century-Fox presents Darryl! F. Zanuck’s production of 
W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM'’S 


John PAYNE - Anne BAXTER 
Clifton Webb - Herbert Marshall 


The | 
Razor’s kdge 


Produced by DARRYL F. ZANUCK 
Directed by EDMUND-GOULDING - Screen Play by LAMAR TROTTI 


ON STAGE! 
ROSARIO and ANTONIO 
Bob Hannon - Emma Otero - Senor Wences 


ROX 














DOORS OPEN DAILY 9 A.M. 
7th AVENUE and 50th STREET 
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their student days; such contacts 
would make a lad less easy prey 
to Nazi propaganda. And perhaps 
we may credit the U. S. Army 
with picking some supervisors 
that knew a little about the coun- 
try and the people. It is, there- 
fore, a natural’ contrivance, with- 
é6ut any overstretching of the long 
arm of coincidence. 

And it gives a warm tone of 
personal emotion to the story. The 
movement is heightened by touches 
of humor, as when the Corporal 
tries to grow friendly with the 
chocolate-hungry Trudi. It is stir- 
red to deeper tones, as when the 
Colonel, saying his toast will be a 
sad one, lifts his glass “To the 
optimists that landed at Nor- 
mandy”—and the Czech Captain, in 
wistfulness and in wonder, mur- 
murs “That sad?” 

The company plays with a 
manifest sense of the play’s power 
and importance. There is no melo- 
drama, .despite the sharp opposi- 
tions and the gunfire. The direc- 
tion is intelligent and quick; the 
performances are sensitive and 
restrained. Each of the thirteen 
players brings his part to life. 
Reinhold Schunzel gives an ex- 
cellent characterization of old 
Benckendorff: polished, suave, sly, 
wheedling, holding a threat behind 
a gracious smile. Blanche Yurka, 
as the old Prussian dame, domi- 
nates the stage while she is on. 
Herbert Berghof put into the Czech 
Captain the fears and hopes of 
Europe; while Thomas Beck as 
the American Colonel animates an 


| honest man doing his best with an 


almost insoluble problem. Walter 
Greaza as Bruce, George Mathews 
as the Corporal, Tonio Selwart as 
the unreclaimed Nazi Erich, give 
power to their parts. 

“Temper the Wind” does not 
soar to get lost in clouds of philo- 
sophical theory, nor diwe into souls 
sunk in drink and despair. It 
looks, in terms of sharp drama, 
straight at the most serious prob- 
lem the world is facing today. It 
shows us beginning to lose in- 
terest—when the one hope of the 
world is continuing, and constant, 
concern. “Temper the Wind” 
should be taken by touring com- 
panies all over this land. It should 
be shown to our occupation troops 
in Europe. It is the season’s most 
searching play. 


POOR CINDERELLA! 

“IF THE SHOE FITS.” Book by 
June Carroll and Robert Duke. 
Music by David Raskin. Lyrics 
by June Carroll. Choreography 
by Charles Weidman. Costumes 
by Kahryn Kuhn. Settings by 
Edward Gilbert. Presented by 
Leonard Sillman. At the Century 
Theatre. 

Cinderella, supposedly the cen- 
tral figure of “If the Shoe Fits,” 
seems more like a babe in the 
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woods. And, like all good girls in 
fairy-tale woods, she is surrounded 
by many things, mostly bad. 

Fairy tales are meant for chil- 
dren, and (as this generation’s 
producers have forgotten such de- 
lightful musicals as “The Top of 
the World” and “The Wizard of 
Oz’) therefore, it seems, they must 
be pepped up for adults. But a 
, story is not made mature by add- 
ing a leer. 

Many of the impertinences come 
from theFairyGodmother. Florence 
Desmond is a competent comic, but 
she seems to have gotten into the 
wrong play. And the story got into 
the wrong hands. The fairy god- 
mother out of a clear sky breaks 
into imitation of current motion 
picture stars. She tells us that she 
found joy, at the tender age of 
three, “doing what comes super- 
‘naturally.” In spite of this episode, 
she remains a virgin for some two 
hundred years, until she falls in 
love with Prince Charming, and 
tries to double-cross Cinderella. It 
becomes a reverse double-cross; for 
the Prince’s attendant, disguised 
as the Prince, takes a night to 
teach the fairy what mortal girls 
must learn. 

The fairy godmother then makes 
an appeal to the audience, in a 
wretched travesty of Tinker Bell’s 
in “Peter Pan”: “Do you believe in 
fairies?” When the play’s angels 
start a desultory applause, to in- 








dicate belief, the fairy points 
vaguely across the audience, and 
cries: “You don’t have to applaud; | 
you’re one of us!” | 

Other coy signs of “maturity” in 
the play include several references | 
to the discomforts of “outdoor 
plumbing” in winter, and a widow’s 
protest that what she prefers to sit 
on has been pinched. The King, 
Prince Craming’s father, behaves | 
as though he were still in one of 
the name parts of “Potash and' 
Perlmutter.” Herman, the mouse 
transformed by the fairy into 
Cinderalla’s coachman, flaps his | 


vest and bounces so busily in “been| 


of amours that he might have been 
more agreeable as a rodent. (The! 
script, though probably for a 
rhyme, refers to him as vermin.) | 

The role of Cinderella, played by 


—e 


Singer 



















Awarded a plaque for helping 
“Combat Racial Hatred” intoler- 
ance and bigotry. The presenta, 
tion was made by the Hebrew 
Institute of Long Island. 


a pretty girl, is held free of wa 





would-be clever sexual touches; 

the actress shares a different di 
ficulty with the remainder of the 
cast: lack of a tuneful voice. Tho 
singing would be the worst feature 
of the evening, were it not matched 
by dull dialogue, feeble lyrics, fre 
quently ugly costumes, and ineptly 
patterned dancing. 
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Fiotbush and De Kalb 


BING CROSBY 
FRED ASTAIRE 
JOAN CAULFIELD 
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KAY FRANCIS. in 
“WIFE WANTED” 
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LINDA DARNELL 
VICTOR MATURE 
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Directed by JEAN NEGULESCO 
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“Round Trip From Heaven” 








eo 


fAt Brooklyn Paramount 





Fred Astaire, who co-stars with 

Bing Crosby in “Blue Skies,” now 

in its 2nd week at the Brooklyn 
Paramount. 


Comedian 








Tyrone Power and Gene Tierney 
in a scene from 
Edge,” 


At the Roxy — 


“The Razor’s 


®ROUND TRIP FROM HEAVEN 


“WONDERFUL JOURNEY.” A 
comedy by Harry Segall. Staged 
by Frank Emmons Brown. Sets 
by Raymond Sovey. Presented 
by Theron Bamberger in associa- 
tion with Richard Skinner. At 
the Coronet Theatre. 

This is the story of Joe Pendle- 
ton, snatched off to heaven by 
an over-zealous “messenger” fifty 
years before his time, and sent 
back—his body having been cre- 
mated—to find another form for 
his years on earth. The story, by 
a quirk of fortune, found screen 
production in Hollywood before its 
staging on Broadway; film-lovers 
warmed to it as the prize-winning 
“Here Comes Mr. Jordan.” 

Joe had been a pugilist. His body, 
as he insists, was “in the pink’ 
when the airplane crash and the 
hasty angel intervened; and Joe de- 
mands of Mr. Jordan an equally 
healthy form to assure for his re- 
maining years of life. How he en- 
ters the body of the murdered mil- 


in distress, and how he finally be- 
comes the world’s champion fighter, 
makes the material of a lively 
comedy. 

The present production is a good 
one for all students of the theatre 


which continues. at the} to see, for it clearly demonstrates 


Roxy Theatre. 





tthe importance of direction. “Won- 








Maurice Schwartz as he appears 
in the leading role in Sholem 
Aleichem’s comedy “Wandering 
Stars” at the Yiddish Art Theatre. 


THEATER PARTIES | 


Al) trade anions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning theater 
parties to do so through Ber 
nard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
HT zonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Theatrical) Department. 7 East | 
15th Street. New York City 
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BETTY HUTTON 
onaSONNY TUFTS. 


CROSS MY HEART’ | 


with 
MICHAEL CHEKHOV 
Directed by JOHN BERRY ¢ A Paramount Picture 


IN PERSON 


THE ANDREWS SISTERS 


Patty *« Maxene * LaVerne 


LES PAUL and HIS TRIO 
Mack & Desmond «+ The Martin Brothers 
Extra Added Attraction 


TONY PASTOR 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 





EVA LE GALLIENNE %& VICTOR JORY ¥ WALTER HAMPDEN 
JUNE DUPREZ %& ERNEST TRUEX 


lionaire Farnsworth, to help a lady. 





derful Journey” might have been, into each incarnation, he needs no 
a hit; instead, poor handling leaves} gutter speech to identify him. As 
it a dragging piece with lively] he signs a check with Farnsworth’s 
moments. proper signature, so he might 
Those lively spells come when} speak with Farnsworth’s diction. 
Philip Loeb is on the stage, in the} Indeed, as the motion picture shows 
role of Joe’s manager. Sent for by| his talk gradually refining while he 
Farnsworth, Max Levene, fight | speaks with Mr. Jordan, there is no 
manager, thinks the millionaire “is | excuse for the present direction’s 
nuts.” His behavior, as he hears} doing so sloppy a job. 
the talk about Mr. Jordan—whom Another actor, Sidney Blackmer, 
only Joe can see and hear—and as{ as Mr. Jordan, bears himself with 
he discovers that Farnsworth really | dignity as the guardian from 
is Pendleton, makes hilarious high| heaven; but is betrayed—for lack 
spots. of directoral lift—into a measure 
And bad direction. Because the | of monotony. 
rest of the play is the duller in con- The total result is that ““Wonder- 
trast. Philip Loeb is an excellent; ful Journey,” which might have 
actor; he plays his part superbly,| been sheer delight as a comic 
in talk and pantomime. But gvod| fantasy, offers now only oases of 
staging would have kept this part| enjoyment on the trip. J.T.S. 
properly proportioned to the others 
and to the effect of the whole; “BLUE SKIES" HELD OVER 


would have sharpened Loeb’s broad 
strokes, softened his ccloring, made AT BROOKLYN PARAMOUNT 
his less a virtuoso performance} No greater tribute could have 
= more an integral part of the|been paid to America’s foremost 
Pp Re 30 : composer of popular music, Irving 

Sys poorly handled is the | Berlin, than the Paramount Tech- 
~ ke Joe Pendleton. Donald! picolor production of the maestro’s 
urphy, who could have been at)“Blue Skies,” which continues for 
east adequate under proper guid-|a second week at the Brooklyn 
ance, is left to a dull monologue of | Paramount Theatre. The Bing 
dese and dose. His illiterate | Crosby-Fred Astaire-Joan Caulfield 
Jersey diction clings to him even in starrer has Kay Francis and Paul 
the body of the born millionaire— | Cavanagh “. “Wife Wanted” as a 
and is supposed to make the wife|running mate on the Brooklyn 
believe this is her husband. As Joe' Paramount’s first show of the 
carries his saxophone as a badge new year. 











JEAN DALRYMPLE presents 


“BERT LAHR * JEAN PARKER 


BURLESQUE 


by GEORGE MANKER WATTERS and ARTHUR HOPKINS 


BELASCO Theatre, 44th St. East of B’way. BR 9-2067 


Evenings $1.20-$4.80; Saturday Evenings $1.80-$5.40; tax incl. Thursday & 
Saturday $1.20-$3.60; Balcony Seats available $1.20-$4.20 














RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN, 2nd, present @ 
“SUPERB SPOOFING.”—Walter Winchell 


HELEN HAYES 
“HAPPY BIRTHDAY” 


A New Comedy by ANITA LOOS 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN e 


BROADHURST Theatre, 44th Street West of Broadway 
Evenings at 8:40. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:40 











“MERMAN’S A VOW."—Walter Winchell 
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RICHARD WARING + MARGARET WEBSTER %& PHILIP BOURNEUF 
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INTERNATIONAL THEATRE, 5 Columbus Circle 
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“ANNIE GET YOUR GUN” 


Music and Lyrics by IRVING EERLIN. Book by HERBERT and 
DOROTHY FIELDS. With RAY MIDDLETON. Dir. by JOSHUA LOGAN 


IMPERIAL Theatre, 45th Street West of Broadway. 
Evenings at 8:30. Matinees Wednesday and Saturday at 2:30. 
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In spite of the fact that Belloc’s book, 
The Servile State, castigates capitalism 
and all its works and glorifies not free 
enterprise but the medieval Church, it 
does so—and likewise attacks all (sec- 
ular) government—on grounds which 
Professor Hayek seems to recognize as 
his own: namely, the inviolacy of the 

individual human. soul. Let him notice 
pa the serene certainty of Professor 

Hayek’s conviction that anybody who 
holds that “more important than any... 
administrative considerations is the sig- 
nificance of private enterprise as one 
of the guarantees of freedom of the 
individual” (as, in his debate with 
Mrs. Wootton, he cited Professor A. P. 
Lerner) is a true fellow-communicant 
Pp after all in spite of socialistic divaga- 
tions, 


Obviously, if individual freedom as 
Such outranks any and all administra- 
tive considerations, then there is nothing 
to be gained by insisting that some ad- 
Miinistrative considerations are better 
than others. What the advocates of eco- 
Nomic planning (and social planning 

merally) have got to realize is that 
their case rests on a totally different 
tonception of the nature and meaning 
of freedom from that held by the free 
*nterprisers. 
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Freedom Means Planning 


There is nothing recondite or other- 
wise difficult about that conception. It 
has been in general circulation for many 
centuries, not as many perhaps as primi- 
tive animisms,’ but quite enough to be 
altogether homely and familiar. Indeed, 
the confusions by which our common 
efforts have been plagued since the 
memory of man runneth not the con- 
trary have arisen in considerable part 
from the co-existence of mutually con- 
tradictory ideas such as the individual 


and the social conceptions of freedom. 
* * # 


SoctaLy conceived, freedom is an 
aspect of social organization. There is 
no such thing as “natural” freedom. As 
a thousand better men than I have 
pointed out, no human being is free (or 
can even exist) in isolation. Freedom 
is something that is achiev@d when the 
members of a group find that by virtue 
of appropriate administrative considera- 
tions, all of them can do things which 
none of them could do otherwise. 

The freedom enjoyed by any one of 
us, like his wealth, may be increased in 
two ways, both social. We can get more 
freedom at the expense of other people, 
or we can get more freedom by sharing 
a general increase. These two processes 
are of course related. Since both are 
functions of social organization, it is 


inevitable that the arrangements by 
which any individual or group of indi- 
viduals increase their freedom at the 
expense of other people’s must affect 
the process by which the whole com- 
munity seeks to achieve greater freedom. 
If the effect is adverse, then the indi- 
vidual or group gain is bound to be 
temporary. Sooner or later it will be 
wiped out by the general loss. Conse- 
quently, there is only one way to insure 
the permanence of anybody’s freedom, 
and that is by the continued general 
inerease of everybody’s freedom. 

This is also true of wealth. Indeed, 
that wealth is a form of freedom is one 
of our hoariest truisms. The central 
dogma of the philosophy of free private 
enterprise is precisely that in trying to 
get wealth away from each other, indi- 
viduals are led as if by an invisible 
hand to promote an end which is no 
part of their intention: to wit, the 
growth of the wealth of the whole com- 
munity. In addition to metaphysical in- 
dividualism, that dogma assumes a 
wholly financial conception of the growth 
of wealth. But we know now, if we 
never knew before, that such a concep- 
tion is quite false. Obviously, the wealth 
of the community is a community cre- 
ation, for which no one economic agent 
—certainly not owners—can take the 
credit. 

This is now so obvious that even the 
spokesmen of free enterprise now realize 


that they must rest their case on ground 
that is more solid, or at least more 
inaccessible. That is why they now 
prate of freedom. The freedom they 
apostrophize is indeed inaccessible. But 
what of it? Is it the freedom we re- 
quire? I think not, and I believe that 
a growing realization that such is the 
ease will greatly clarify the efforts of 
all of us who view freedom as a social 
achievement and therefore seek a greater 
measure of freedom in social concord. 

Seeking is by no means the same as 
finding. On the contrary, heavy is the 
burden and stony is the path. The re- 
sult of our efforts does indeed depend, 
as Mrs. Wootton has so wisely said, on 
what sort of instruments we use and 
how much sense we show in using them. 
But we can at least be certain that the 
effort itself is right and good. As the 
modern mind has learned to conceive it, 
freedom means social concord. We may 
find social and economic concord difficult 
to achieve. Indeed, we do. But in so far 
as we do achieve a greater measure of 
concord, that means that we shall have 
achieved a greater measure of freedom 
for all. Nothing that any free enter- 
prise philosopher has ever said throws 
any doubt on this proposition. The phi- 
losophers of free enterprise, one and all, 
are talking about something else which 
has no more bearing on the ideas and 
efforts of economic planning than magic 
has on the science of medicine. 
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Letters nei 
After Hitler, Stalin? —A Discussion 


History of the Ravages of Nationalism 
From MAX EASTMAN 


” 


To the Editor: 


I HAVE not read a book in several 


years that gave me the intellectual and 
also moral and political satisfaction that 
I got out of Robert Ingrim’s After 
Hitler, Stalin? To my mind the book is 
packed full of hard-headed wisdom. It 
is a history of the ravages of nationalism 
in Europe since the French Revolution, 
and forms an indispensable counterpart 
of the peste sustained by The New 
Leader for international federation. 


I had in mind to write one of my brief 
In My Opinion paragraphs recommend- 
ing it to all the readers of The New Lead- 


er as a textbook in which they most need 
to know. While hesitating over this 
duty, I read with no little dismay Mr. 
Goure’s review of the book in the issue 
of Dec. 7. His harsh judgments, and 
even misstatements, were so extreme and 
so startling that 1 felt impelled, instead 
of a brief paragraph, to offer you an- 
other review of the book. And while 
I was hesitating again over that, | re- 
ceived from Mr, Ingrim himself the fol- 
lowing list of “Mr. Goure’s main dis- 
tortions.” If you will publish it, and 
publish also- «his statement of mine 
about the bock, I will feel that my duty 
has been done. a” 
New York City. 





Mr. Goure’s Distortions 
From ROBERT INGRIM 


Here is a list of Mr. Goure’s main 
distortions: 


(a) Mr. Goure states that “Ingrim 
violently criticizes every statesman and 
king from Charlemagne to Wilscn and 
Masaryk.” The book is, to a large ex- 
tent, a study in peacemaking. Hence it 
is filled with admiration for the con- 
structive diplomacy of Lord Castlereagh, 
Talleyrand, Metternich, Lincoln, Dis- 
raeli and Bismarck. 

(b) I have not said that “Ferdinand 
Francis (?) and Charles of Austria had 
happily solved the Austrian minority 
problem.” On the contrary, I wrote that 
modern nationalism, by creating race 
hatred, undermined the Danubian Mon- 
archy, and that Francis Joseph incurred 
the aversion of every nationality, in- 
cluding the Austrian Germans, because 
he did not tolerate race privileges and 
discrimination. I could not speak of a 
“minority problem” because old Austria, 
like Switzerland, had no minorities. Her 
nationalities enjoyed equality, but this 
could not satisfy their exaggerated am- 
bitions. 

(c) 1 am a Lutheran, not, as Goure 
says, a Catholic. Hence I am unlikely 
to see “every world event through 
Catholic tainted glasses.” 

(d) I did not forget “that Napoleon 
liquidated the Jacobins.” On the con- 
trary, I wrote it on page 6. 

(e) I did not base Wilson’s responsi- 
bility for the Second World War solely 
on his decision to dismember Austria. 
On the contrary, I' showed that that 
decision became fateful by being linked 


to Wilson’s promotion of the German 
Republic. 1 explained that German 
federalism was founded on a compact 
of the German princes, whereas the Re- 
public was bound to be centralized, that 
is, Prussianized. I showed that what we 
are doing now in Germany, is not un- 
doing Bismarck but, fortunately, un- 
doing Wilson. 

(f) I did not “completely disregard” 
the UN. I discussed it on page 238. 

(g) I did not “completely omit the 
social and economic factors behind the 
historic events.” On the contrary, since 
it was my main topic to show that Na- 
tional Socialism was the result of a 
marriage between nationalism and So- 
cialism, I devoted to Socialism and its 
economic and social roots not “some 
twenty lines” but a good many pages. 
It figures 17 times in my index. 

(h) I did not neglect the existence 
and actions of “labor governments” but 
showed that‘ sincerely dedicated to free- 
dom and social responsibility, they are 
not Socialist and will not create totali- 
tarian state capitalism. 

(i) Goure quoted a fragment of my 
remark that Stalin’s pact with Hitler, 
France’s surrender and lItaly’s war 
declaration were three strokes of luck. 
What I tried to show was that those 
three catastrophes turned out to our 
advantage. When Molotov applied this 
method of quoting Mr. Baruch, The New 
Leader protested. 

I do not argue with Goure’s opinions, 
bat why should I not get a fair trial in 
a newspaper which I have always con- 
sidered a moral institution? 

New Rochelle, N. Y. 





Reply by Leon Goure 


To the Kaitor: 


Mr. INGRIM’S book is written with 
great erudition. But it is not a theo- 
retical or philosophical essay which tries 
sine ire et studio to analyze the phi- 
losophy of history. The book is full of 
burning political problems and has a 
political aim. With its title After Hitler, 
Stalin? the author underlined this him- 
self. The book has to serve us to find 
the answers to the sharpest problems of 
our time. Hence we have to examine it 
not from the point of view of philo- 
sophical abstraction but in the light of 
political realities. 

What are the main problems of our 
time? What are the reasons behind the 
struggle in the world to which we are 
witnesses? This struggle is proceeding 
along two lines, which come together 
at some point: The fight between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism, i.e., the 
struggle for political and social freedom. 
It is in the light of this gigantic fight 
that we have to examine all events in 
Russia, France, England, and so on. 
Now what are the principal points of 
view of Mr. Ingrim as stated in his 


book: “To describe democracy as gov- 
ernment with popular consent is almost 
as erroneous as to identify Socialism 
with democracy—which is plainly ab- 
surd” (page 142). 

“Socialism, politically an offspring of 
liberalism, was a house divided against 
itself because a collectivist, and there- 
fore centrally planned economy, is not 
compatible with individual self-determi- 
nation. Liberal Socialists could never 
establish Socialism. Liberalism has first 
to go overboard, Real Socialists are anti- 
liberal Socialists” (page 132). 

“IT have showed that Fascism and 
Hitlerism are Socialist; nobody doubts 
that they are nationalist. I shall show 
that Stalinism is nationalist; nobody 
doubts that it is Socialist” (page 143). 


By “ncbody” the author must mean 
hin.self, for certainly very far from 
everyone shares these opinions. If some- 
body will try to solve the problems of 
our time on the above principles, what 
will be his conclusions? I leave the 
answer to the reader. 

I have written that Ingrim’s book is 
“full of paradoxical ideas.” Let me give 


one example. In the conclusion of the 
17th chapter (page 161), the author 
writes: “Three catastrophes were, in 
reality, three strokes of luck: Stalin’s 
pact with Hitler, without which Ger- 
many would have defeated Russia and 
the West one after another; Italy’s entry 
into the war, without which the Ger- 
mans would have invaded and con- 
quered the Near East in 1940; France’s 
surrender, without which Germany 
would have destroyed France irre- 
parably and ‘would have marched into 
Tunisia and Morocco.” Until today and 
after the published war documents, the 
whole world thinks otherwise. Should 
Stalin not have signed the pact with 
Hitler, the latter would not have dared 
to go to war. The whole democratic 
world was indignant over Mussolini for 
is “dolchstoss” against France and 
called Petain and .Laval traitors. The 
French people shot Laval and imprisoned 
for life the cld marshal. But indeed 
Mr. Ingrim assures us that the “mag- 
nificent plot hatched out by Admiral 
Leahy, Robert Murphy and the aged 
marshal will gd down in history as 
a glorious achievement” (page 161). 
Should this mean that the US ambassa- 
dors were in the plot with Petain? And 
if the author is right, why did the 
French send him to prison instead of 
proclaiming him “Sauveur de la Patrie” 
(Savior of the fatherland)? Should not 
Poland have surrendered like France to 
escape destruction? What would have 
happened if England had followed the 
French example? And if Stalin would 
attack France, should she again sur- 
render and intrust her fate to the aged 
Cachin, as she did to the aged Petain? 
These are the logical questions, 

Now to the so-called “misrepresenta- 
tions”: The author’s opinions about dif- 
ferent statesmen are in line with his 
main ideas. Yes, he has a higher opinion 
of Metternich (whom he nevertheless 
criticizes) than Bismarck or certainly 
Wilson, and so on. What does this 
change? 

Napoleon and the Jacobins. The author 
insists that “Jacobin nationalism had 
made France an explosive power.” We 
all know the historical slogans of the 


French Revolution: “Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité.” The “Patrie” was in the 
first period of the Revolution and wag 
opposed to “Monarchie.” The real ex. 
plosive power came with Napoleon, who 
liquidated the Jaccbins. I did not write 
that Ingrim had not mentioned this fact, 
but as the author accuses the Jacobing 
of having “made France an explosive 
power,” he presents the question in such 
a way as if he had forgotten this fact, 
The national problem of the Austrian 
empire. Ingrim writes that the Haps- 
burgs had solved this problem by giv. 
ing equality to all the nationalities, 
Apparently they did not share this 
opinion as they used. the first oppor- 
tunity to separate themselves from 
Austria. The Austrian national problem 
is studied in many books and can net 
be solved by simply stating that it was 
all the fault of the peoples who did not 
understand -heir real interests. 


Ingrim accuses me of misrepresenting 
his point of view on President Wilson, 
I can not understand what I have mis- 
represented. [I wrote that in Ingrim’s 
opinion the Second World War was the 
result of Wilson’s policies, as Wilson 
had agreed to the downfall of the Haps- 
burg monarchy and the formation of 
national states. The author insists that 
th's is not the “only” reason, as Wilson 
had supported the creation of a cen- 
tralized Germany, too. But one of the 
main ideas of the author is that it was 
a great historical mistake that Prussia, 
not Austria, united the German states, 
Is it not evident that both phenomena 
are of the same nature? So why the 
protest? 

1 have never asserted that Ingrim 
“completely disregarded” the UN, but 
only that he had completely disregarded 
that the UN is really Wilson’s brain- 
child. 

On one point I have to apologize to 
Ingrim. I thought he is a Catholic. But 
how a faithful Lutheran can insist that 
“the second catastrophe (of the world) 
was the Reformation” (page 13), when 
the church “divorced from what might 
be called the legitimacy of St. Peter,” 
will remain a paradox to every reader, 











Russians, Peoples and Principles: 


From L. A. M. HANSEN 
To the Editor: 


W:: read with considerable interest and 
appreciation the “Debate That Will Not 
Down” in the November 9 issue of The 
New Leader, in which Mr. Chamberlin 
exposes his disagreement with Mr. Lipp- 
mann concerning the evaluation of Yalta 
and the preceding meetings. 

We agree with Mr. Chamberlin that 
the principles expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter were sadly disregarded, that we 
betrayed both human and American 
national interests in appeasing Stalin. 

But when Chamberlin contends that 
Ukrainians do not comprise the majority 
of the population east of the Curzon 
line, we begin to doubt his fairness in 
accusing Lippmann of acquiescence in 
the face of a rampant imperialism. 

The difference between Lippmann and 
Chamberlin is not so much in principle 
as far as national demarcations are con- 
cerned, but in the choice of magnitude 
and territories. Lippmann tries to ac- 
cept Moscow’s appetite for expansion, 
while Chamberlin whitewashes Poland’s 
unjustifiable daims over Eastern Galicia 
by recognizing artificially created Polish 
statistics. The fact that life under the 
most chauvinistic Polish government was 
more bearable than life u ider the Soviets 
does not change the situation if we are 
trying to rebuild a world according to 
definite, universally applicable rules, 
That is, Ukrainians should be recog- 
nized as such, and should be consulted 
as t their fate wherever they constitute 
the majority of the population (includ- 
ing Eastern’ Galicia, Mr. Chamberlin) 


similar to the treatment we would like 
to see extended the Poles, Lithuanians, 
Latvians and Estonians in their re 
spective territories. 

Hampton, Va. 


Reply by 
WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 
Tu the Editor: 


T 
& WELCOME Mr. Hansen’s letter be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity to cor+ 


rect what seems to have been a casé— 


of “miswriting.” What I had intended 
to write, in exposing the falsity of one 
piece of wartime pro-Soviet propaganda, 
now abandoned in favor of the argu- 
ment that we yielded to naked military 
blackmail, was: ‘He docs not say ... that 
Russians are a majority of the popula- 
tion east of the Curzon line.” In Arthur 
Upham Pope’s book, Litvinov, one finds 
the statement that “the population of 
the region (Eastern Poland) was pree 
dominantly Russian,” and this fantastie 
cally inaccurate statement ‘was repeated 
so often by ignorant or unscrupulous 
commentators that many Americans, 
unfamiliar with ethnographic facts. in 
Eastern Europe, came to believe it. I 
had no intention of raising the complex 
issue as to whether the Ukrainians con- 
stitute a large minority of the’ popula- 
tion east of the Curzon line, as Polish 
census statistics indicate, or a majority, 
as Ukrainian nationalist spokesmen 
claim. I should be glad if all readers of 
that column would regard “Russians,” 
not “Ukrainians,” as the word which I 
fully intended to write. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Bohn: A Time for Good Sense 


(Continued from Page Four) 


word. 1 am sure that 1 could find simi- 
lar matter in journals of the Methodists, 
the Presbyterians, the Baptists. So 
what? Nobody has attacked them. But 
the Catholics are constantly being at- 
tacked as if they were a solid body of 
reactionaries. That is why | talked about 
them, 

When I have said that Catholics are 
just people, good and bad like the rest 
of us, I have said all I have to say. I 
wish all my readers could have listened 
in while 1 talked with a pretty Irish 
Catholic girl who came in here the other 
day. She is a militert and outspoken 
liberal. In the course of our talk, she 
denounced an Archbishop, she expressed 
dislike for The Tablet, she even ex- 


pressed disapproval of some things 
which the Pope has said. BS 

Johannes Steel once urged that Catho- 
lics be made to register under the law 
that requires registration of agents of 
a foreign power. Since Communists -in- 
variably follow the dictates of the Soviet 
Government, we have sometimes sug- 
gested that this law has some applica- 
tion to them. Now my point is that in 
this respect Catholics are not like Com- 
munists. They have certain religious 
fealties and duties, but outside of those 
they are free human beings. They make 
their own political decisions as indi- 
viduals. No one is justified in nurturing 
or spreading a general animosity d4oward 
them. - 





Taylor: Operation 


(Contmuco trom iage len: 
isters are totally unqualified by educa- 
tion or ability, and who preach the “pie 
in the sky” philosophy. They suggest 
that one demonstrate his belief in God 
by shouting, screaming rolling in the 
sawdust-covered aisles and gibbering in 
“unknown tongues.” Then this devoted 
Christian will not have to worry about 
bettering his lot here on earth, because 


‘ the Good Lord will see that his reward 


comes in heaven. 

It, is not necessary in the South, in 
many Protestant denominations, for a 
person wanting to be a preacher to do 
anything more than find a building” and 
start preaching. Many of these “Rever- 
ends” are totally illiterate. They get a 
“congregation” by furnishing exciting 
entertainment, and most of them have 
acquired some skill in histrionics. It is a 
fact that such people have a substantail 
following, and it is also a fact that most 
of them can be bought by the mill or 
plantation owner. 

Ignorance, however, does not excuse 
ministers in those churches that require 
college or theological seminary degrees. 
Except for a few of the big city churches, 








STOP POLITICAL MURDERS 
iN AMERICA! 


_ Attend 
CARLO TRESCA MEMORIAL 
MEETING 
on Jan. 11, at corner of Fifth Ave. 
and 15th St., at 1 P. M., and a second 
meeting at 9:40 P. M. The political 
assassinations of Scottoriggio and 
Tresca must not go unpunished. 
Carlo Tresca 
Memorial Committee. 
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FRED SPITZ 


Florist and Fruiterer 
74 Second Avenue, N. Y. C. 
Phone: GR 5-7370 
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Wedding 
Bouquets, Plants and Potteries 


FRUIT BASKETS 
Baskets Filled 
With fresh Fruits, Candies, Nuts 
Preserves. etc. 
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Filled 
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Dixie 


-Southern clergymen are as badly paid 


as Southern teachers, and are extremely 
sensitive to what drops in the collection 
plate. They feel they must stay away 
from anything controversial, regardless 
of its merits, for fear of antagonizing 
some of their parishioners. In thei: own 
minds they are honest men. To them a 
sin must be committed through an overt 
act. 

There is a strong upsurge of liberal- 
ism in the South. The organization and 
work of the Fellowship of Southern 
Churchmen has given notice that an 
intelligent and courageous segment of 
the Southern clergy will play an im- 
portant role in abetting the liberal trend. 
Their thinking is illustrated by the Texan 
who wrote, “We have just had an elec- 
tion for Governor which shows that this 
state, lacking in labor union organiza- 
tion, is in the hands of the rich. This 
state is being robbed of her rich re- 
sources, and labor and farmers are in 
a very serious condition as to standard 
of living and health.” And the Floridian 
who said, “In a democratic country like 
ours, labor has the right to organize 
and fight for certain things that will 
bring confort and happiness to the great 
masses of mankind. I say we should 
have organized labor, as well as a labor 
party in this country. I hope the Lord 
will bless you.in your efforts.” 





® Huey Long never promised as much 
to voters as a Uruguayan candidate for 
the presidency, who said if elected he 
would build a roof over Montevideo so 
that none would get wet when it rained, 
and a super-highway to Colonia that 
would run downhill both ways to save 
gas. He was defeated, as was the pro- 
Axis Herrera, by Thomas Berreta, a 
liberal who is pro-USA._ 














Subscribe to 
THE NEW LEADER, 


_ SDF 


NEWS 


NATIONAL 


August Claessens, National Secretary, 
is on tour. Five good meetings were held 
in Miami Beach and Miami, Florida. Ap- 
plications were obtained for a new S.D.F. 
Branch. Committee elected to obtain 
more. Funds were secured for S.D.F. 
work and literature sold and many subs 
to The Social Democrat obtained. Meet- 
ing in Houston, Texas, was also success- 
ful. Work started for S.D.F. organiza- 
tion in some Texas cities and meetings 
arranged for Councilman Louis P. Gold- 
berg when he comes through here in 
April. Claessens will speak a‘ meetings 
in Los Angeles, Dec. 31 to January 4; 
San Francisco, January 5 and 6; Chi- 
ciga, January 8 to 13; Pittsburgh, Jan- 
uary 14. 

NEW YORK CITY 

City Central Committee meets Wed- 
nesday, January 8. ... Women’s After- 
noon Forum wil] open Tuesday, January 
30, 1:30 p. m.; Chairman, Esther Fried- 
man. Among the lecturers for eight se- 
sions are Will Allen, Sylvia Porter, Solo- 
mon Barkin, Aaron Levenstein, Reuben 
Markham, Elias Tartak, Dr. Maurice Wil- 
liams, Stephen Naft. ... . Algernon Lee 
speaks every Saturday evening at 9:30 
p. m. over station W.E.V.D.... E. V. 


Debs Branch meets Mond:a~, January 6, 
8 p. m., Room 200, 7 East 15th St.... 
S.D.F. Granch in Amalgamated Houses, 








opposed to Communists? 


Do You Know Why 


in Germany, France, England, Italy—everywhere—Socialists are 


Do you know the DIFFERENCE between Socialism and Communism? 


For an _ authoritative, 
readable analysis of this basic issue read 


< 
- 


Bronx, meets Monday, Jan. 6; Englisn 
Room. Election of officers and delegates 
to C.C.C. Elias Tartak lectures January 
10. Dinner, Friday, January 24. ... 
Mid-Bronx Branch meets Thursday, Jan- 
uary 9, 9:30 p. m., W.C. School, 19, 108 
East 181st St., Bronx. ... A. 1. Shiplacoff 
Branch affair planned for January 26 to 


honor the memory of A. I. Shiplacoff. 
. . - Workmen's Circle E.S. Conference, 
“A New Party of Labor in the U.S.,” 
Saturday, February 8. . Pan Upper West 
Side Branch: Meeting, Tuesday 7. 8:30 
p- m., at the home of Sophie Turbow, 
161 West 75th St., New York City. Elec- 
tion of officers and organization of a 
Young People’s Auxiliary of the Upper 
West Side Branch, S.D.F., Wednesday, 
January 15, 8:30 p. m., joint meeting 
with Upper West Side Branch- the 
Socialist Party at the home of Adolph 
Warshow, 1 West 85th St.. New York. 





@ The German Social-Democrats in 
Sweden follow the German events very 
carefully. At present there are about 
200 German Social Democrats there, 
Many of them are ready to depart for 
Germany at short notice. But—the Brit- 


‘ish authorities are not granting visas for 


the time being. 
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versus COMMUNISM 





















Communism. . ."— 


useful and important publication.”"— 


timely.”"— 


RAND SCHOOL PRESS 














EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups, 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
































By KARL KAUTSKY 


Edited and Translated by DAVID SHUB and JOSEPH SHAPLEN 
Introduction by SIDNEY HOOK 


- 
PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


The Beginning of Bolshevism 
Lenin and the Russian Revolution of 1917 ’ 
Marxism and the Dictatorship of the Proletariat 
Communist International 
Is Soviet Russia a Socialist State? 
The “United Front” 



















° 
“This book may be regarded as in a sense, Karl Kautsky's political testament. 
Penned in exile, shortly before his death, with an undimmed faith in the ideals 
of democratic socialism it is the distillation of a life-time of wjsdom on a 
subject of crucial importance to our era—the 


difference between Socialism and 


Sidney Hook. 


“Next to Karl Marx and Frederick Engels none can speak on Socialism and 
Communism with greater intellectua! authority than Karl Kautsky. A timely, 


Norman Angell. 


. 
“I have read Karl Kautsky’s SOCIAL DEMOCRACY VERSUS COMMUNISM 


with great interest. Its publication at the present moment is certainly most 


Michael Karpovich. 


8 ~ 
At Your Bookseller $2.00 or 
7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N.*Y. 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME 


We Are the Gniy Co-operative 
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and Operated by Workingmen. 
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For further intormation 
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227 EAST 84th STREET 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








Our New Reparations Follies 


HE peace settlement after the First World War 

vas aagridden by two economic spectres: money 

1epesations and war. debts. The impossibility of 
collecti.e uncompensated tribute on a scale ex- 
ceeding mary times the highest indemnities levied 
after »revicus wars was brilliantly demonstrated by 
Johu Macnerd Keynes in The Economic Consequences 
of the "euce. 

The’ s.becquent course of events bore out the 
Keynes taesis in ihe fullest degree. Germany was 
able to »a: reparations on the agreed scale only 
so Jong «s the United States pumped fresh capital 
into the veins of the German economy. Following 
the sre! depression of 1929, the flow of American 
loans av: c:edits ceased. Germany had little ot no 
gold and was unable to achieve a sufhcient export 
surpl:.s to meet its reparations bill in an era of 
falling o-icee and rising trade restrictions. 

For p.ecisely the same economic reasous Britain 
and Fra.ce were unable to continue thei: war debt 
payme:it: to the Uniied Staics. The whole make- 
believe v.. debts .nd reparations arraugewent col- 
lapsed unde: the inpact of the world depression 
and must b considered a contributory cause of that 
depressici.. 

The .end-lease method practiced in the last war pre- 
vented th. piling up ef obviously uncollectible war 
debts. And none would be seriously impressed by the 
possibitity cf collecting money reparations from the 
broker a ~~ gutted Germany of 1947, where cigarettes 
are the ‘n>. stable medicm of currency. 

But, in the blind bate generated by the war, we 
have .esortea. both in Germany and in Japan, to a 
methc< ins: a: stupid as the exaction of large money 
and far nore brutal. It is « method that makes a 
mockery ©! the Atlantic Charter and 2 colossal futility 
of attempts to bolster up liberal and democratic forces 
in the f.ime Axis countries. 

This method is the wholesale removal of piants and 
equipmen from Germany and Japan to cther coun- 
tries. bic has been prescribed for Germany in the 


- Potsdam Agreement of August 1945. It is advocated 


for Japai. in. a plan recently published by Reparations 
Comm..siorer Edwin W. Pauley. It found its ex- 
treme form of expression in the Morgenthau Plan. 

Experience has already shown that it does not pay 
off, ecor: ically, politically or moral'y. The Soviet 
occup:tion of Eastern Germany and Austria, Hun- 
gary, Pc.wid and Rumania was one of the greatest 
looting exjeditions since the days of Genghiz Khan. 
In ma: » places everything that Was not nailed down 
and a good deal that was, found its way into the war 
spoils. 

But .ber. is general testimony that the plundered 
equip2ient and machinery, while it impoverished the 
workers an . lowered the standard of living in Easte:n 
and Central Europe, was of little benefit to the Soviet 
economy <A good deal of wanton and ignorant de- 
struction accompanied the looting. Great quantities 
of ma. Ginery and equipment were left to rust on open 
sidings. Recently the Russians themselves have been 
showing a disposition to collect reparations in more 
rationai fashion, by placing orders with remaining 
factories in Germany. 


* * * 


Pauley Must Go 


T is. or should be, a source of keen humiliation ‘o 
Americans that we are still officially committed to this 
barbarou. method of destroying the economic liveli- 
hood of entire peoples and reducing them to perma- 
nent bezgary. The Potsdam Agreement, under which 
Germany may not manufacture ocean-going ships or 
tailwey :ocomotives at a time when there is a world 
shortage of shipping and a chronic European crisis of 
transportation, under which German industry is per- 
manently :imited to the output of the crisis year 1932, 
ean lead only to one of two results. 

Eithe: millions of Gernians, now crowded into a 
much smaller area with much less possibility of agri- 
cultural development than was the case before the war 


will slewly die of starvation. Or, as has happened up 
to the present time, America and Britain will be ob- 
liged i2 pour into Germany hundreds of millions of 
dollars sn order to support its pegple on a semi- 
starvation soup-kitchen basis. - 

Precisely the same results may be anticipated from 
the savaze and stupid economic program which Pauley 
has révomn.ended for Japan, a program which comes 
dangerously close to being a Morgenthau Plan for 
Japan. Pauley has already proved his conspicuous 
unfitness tor his post by blithely acquiescing in the 
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Soviet demand to take all German assetsein Lastern 
Eurone, without even altempting to make an exception 
for assets Which the Nazis had torcibly exprepriated. 
He should go. A suitable successor would be some- 
one of the typeof Professor Calvin Hoover, of Duke 
University, or Professor Williaw Y. Elliott, of Har- | 
vard, both men who have shown thal they understand 
the »orai and economic necessity of giving the former 
Axis pecples a chance to eal, ii tiberal and demo- 
cratic ideas are to stand any chance of striking deep 
root in Germany and Japan. 


Une of the best New Year messages Secretary 
Byrnes soule announce to the world is unequivocal, 
flat .epuciation of the infamous Potsdam policy for 
Germany and of any application of that policy to 
Japan. :t should be replaced by the listing of specific 
war industries whick should be barred in the Axis 
countries, the ban to be backed up by United Nations 
control and inspection. The British would chee: such 
a declaraticn to the echo; even the Russians might 
now be expected to realize that their only chance of 
getting quickly the capita’ and consumer goods they’ 
need is to set the German industries working again us 
quickly as.possible. Let’s maixe an end of the repara- 
tions follies of 1945, 








An Editorial— 


lsolationism Lingers On 


‘INGULAR lag in our thinking is indicated by 
A che Republican proposals that we abolish or 
seul, down our reciprocal trade agreements 
and tighten our immigration quetas. Our failure to 
cooperate in any world food plan is another indication 
of the sarie tendency. During the war we spread our 
wealth freely about the world under the terms of 
Lend-Lease. Since then we have gone all out for co- 
operation with the United Nations. We participate in 
the suternational Bank and the International Fund in 
order to give poor and backward nations a chance to 
establish 'ttemselves in reciprocal trade and in fiscal 
exchange. On one side of our brain we are all for 
large-scale irternationalism. On the other we con- 
tinue all the ideas that were generated in our narrow, 
jingoistic days. 

This “tuation seems strangely illogical. It is, how- 
ever, a natura} result of our histery. For generations 
the American people were propagandized into the be- 
lief that our prosperity and security depended on iso- 
lating this country. Foreign goods and foreign people 
were to ve kept out, so we con'd keep ourselves pure, 
prosperous and happy. During the New Deal era 
Cordell Hull was able to make headway with cautious 
tariff reductions under the terms of the Jaw providing 
for reciprocal trade agreements. But the idea was 
never popularized. No educational program gave 
people . ew ideas to take the place of the old. 

The suferings of war and the lively consciousness 
of danger from the atombomb are sufficient to hurry 
millions of citizens into the camp of international co- 
operatic >. But the implications of such cooperation 
in terms of our own economy have made no impres- 
sion. ‘Ve want to do everything we can to prevent 
war but we still want high tariffs and low immigration. 

At the present time it is not métely the reactionary 
Republicans who call for high tariffs. In the past 
many ‘ade unions which called themselves “inter- 
national” favored raising of import duties on what- 
ever procuct they turned out, just as ranchers want 
high duties on cattle. Fhe Textile Workers Union, 


C10, has filed a statement with the Interdepartmental 
Commiii*r in Washington opposing any further re- 
duction in textile tariff rates. The union asks, further, 
for the establishment of import quotas by count y 
and product. That is, this trade unions asks for she 
same sort of tight control of foreign trade by this 
country as was characteristic of the Nazi regime in 
Germany. ° 


It is ime for people to get hold of the primary no- 
tion thar all charters, assemblies, commissions and 
courts will tail to remove the danger of war unless 
goods and people are allowed to move freely over the 
earth. Both world wars grew directly out of the na- 
tionalism which expressed itself in tariff and quota 
walls. There can be no general spread of prosperity, | 
educ. tion, health or any other good thing as long as | 
the United States is walled in, commercially, political- 
ly, or militarily. 


“conomically this country is the center of all of the 
world’s economy which lies cutside the Soviet sphere. 
We shall go up or down along with the otner demo- 
cratic nations. Their health and wealth are, almost, 
as impe.tant to us as our own. We can make endless 
loans to -hem, but if they cannot send us goods to es- § 
tablish credits and pay their debts the world’s econ-_ 
omy will never be reestablished as a going concern, 
And it is now important to stress the very ABC of 
econ*mics. We cannot sell goods unless we are will- 
ing to buy. The more we import, the more we shall 9 
be able to export—and the longer the coming depres- 4 
sion can be postponed. A high tariff is an invitation 
to deflation and war. 


At ‘ts last convention the National Association of 
Manufacturers furnished some evidence of having 
learned this lesson in elementary economics. It 
would e well for all trade unions and all organiza- 
tions engaged in promoting internationai cooperation 
to join in an educational campaign to popularize it. 
Without such an effort, all the high-flowr plans of 
UN will come to nought. 
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